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Some of the big businessmen who fulminate against even 
the mildest social-welfare laws as “creeping socialism” and 
simultaneously angle for trade deals with the Soviet bloc 
were given a lesson in Zurich last weekend. A 19-nation con- 
ference of the Socialist International once again underscored 
the firm line of principle which divides democratic Socialists 
from totalitarian Communists. We go on at some length 
about this because several of our contributors played im- 
portant roles in the Zurich decision to reject the broad 
overtures recently made by Khrushchev. 

To begin with, the conference received the following cable 
from Norman Thomas, Sidney Hook and Raphael Abram- 
ovitch: 

“WE URGE ALL SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL DELEGATES TO 
ANNOUNCE TO THE WORLD YOUR UNEQUIVOCAL REJECTION 
OF KHRUSHCHEV’S UNITED FRONT APPEAL STOP IN THE FACE 
OF THE KREMLIN’S NEW ATTEMPT TO MISLEAD WORLD OPINION 
AND DISORIENT THE WORLD LABOR MOVEMENT, IT IS THE TASK 
OF DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISTS TO STRESS ONCE AGAIN THAT OUR 
GOALS AND METHODS HAVE NOTHING IN COMMON WITH TOTALI- 
TARIAN COMMUNISM AND THAT KHRUSHCHEV AND COMPANY 
ARE NO SOCIALISTS BUT ENEMIES OF THE WORKING CLASS STOP 
URGE YOU MAKE CLEAR TO WORKERS OF WORLD, INCLUDING 
WORKERS OF THE SOVIET UNION, THAT DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM 
AND FREE TRADE UNIONS ARE FIGHTING FOR RIGHTS OF LABOR 
EVERYWHERE STOP THESE CANNOT BE ACHIEVED WITHOUT 
GENUINE POLITICAL DEMOCRACY, WITHOUT THE RIGHT TO FREE 
SPEECH AND A LEGALLY RECOGNIZED OPPOSITION PROTECTED BY 
A FUNCTIONING CHARTER OF HUMAN RIGHTS STOP DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIALISM AND FREE LABOR PARTICULARLY ENDORSE THE 
RIGHTS OF SOVIET LABOR TO FREE TRADE UNIONS, TO STRIKE, 
TO GENUINE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, TO CHOOSE PLACE OF 
WORK, TO SEND TO A TRULY DEMOCRATIC RUSSIAN PARLIAMENT 





REPRESENTATIVES CHOSEN IN FREE ELECTIONS STOP YOUR IM 
MEDIATE CLEARCUT STAND WILL HELP TO MOBILIZE 
WORLD PUBLIC OPINION AND ESPECIALLY THE IcrTy 
AGAINST THE KREMLIN’S FRAUDULENT EQUATION OF SOVIET 
COMMUNISM WITH DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM AND TO COUNTER 
THE COMMUNIST ATTEMPT TO DECEIVE THE SOVIET MASSES 
STOP LABOR THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, AND ESPECIALLY THE 
AWAKENING MASSES OF ASIA, AWAIT THE SOCIALIST INTER. 
NATIONAL’S REPLY TO KHRUSHCHEV AND COMPANY.” 

As soon as the delegates started arriving in Zurich, how. 
ever, European Socialist leaders made it plain that they al. 
ready knew the score. In the forefront of those urging a clear. 
cut reply to Khrushchev were Norway’s Haakon Lie, a fre. 
quent NL contributor before and during the war, and 
Austria’s Oscar Pollak, whose report on his trip to the 
USSR appeared in our issue of January 2. As a result, the 
conference adopted the following statement: 

“The changes in Communist tactics which emerged at 
the recent Party Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union are not adequate proof of a genuine change in 
the principles and policies of the Communist dictatorship 
and therefore provide no grounds for departing from the 
position taken by democratic Socialism, which firmly rejects 
any united front or any other form of political cooperation 
with the parties of dictatorship. 

“The council of the Socialist International considers the 
minimum precondition. even for the possibility of talks on 
an international basis, to be the re-establishment of genuinely 
free democratic labor movements in all those countries 
where they existed before and have been suppressed or 
eliminated by the Communist dictatorship.” 

In other words, said the Socialists, when the Communists 
cease to be Communists we will talk to them. 
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Though President Eisenhower's popularity is at a peak, 


much can happen between now and the November election 


Ike Is 
Sure Th 


No 
ing 


NIEBUHR 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


ment that he would seek re- 
election ended a period of almost 
morbid nationwide preoccupation 
with the President’s health and with 
the question of his availability for 


p RESIDENT Eisenhower’s announce- 


another term. 

It is curious how many historical 
decisions which are so problematic 
in prospect become so seemingly in- 
evitable in retrospect that one won- 
ders why everyone speculated about 
the outcome. For two reasons, the 
President’s decision now seems inevi- 
table by the wisdom of hindsight. 
Eisenhower has been a popular Pres- 
ident, leading a party which had been 
out of power for two decades because 
it did not sense the deepest convic- 
tions and longings of the people on 
both domestic and foreign policy. 
He represents the wing of the party 
which broadly accepts the New Deal 
revolution in domestic policy and 
which understands the worldwide re- 
sponsibilities which our nation bears 
a8 a concomitant of our tremen- 
dous power. Eisenhower’s popularity 
proves that only this type of Repub- 
licanism has a chance of holding 
power in America today. In view of 
his huge popularity, it was inevitable 
that party pressure on him to run 
again would be very great. 
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The second and more _ personal 
reason for Eisenhower’s decision can 
also be clearly seen in retrospect. 
The American Presidency is the most 
imposing center of power in the en- 
tire world, perhaps exceeding in 
prestige any previous such office in 
the history of the world. Granted 
the normal human love of power and 
responsibility, and. particularly Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s sense of respon- 
sibility for finishing an “unfinished” 
task, it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive why he should choose the com- 
forts of his Gettysburg farm in 
preference to the hazards, creative 
possibilities and “thrills” of the 
Presidency. 

An ironic note in all this is the 
fact that the President’s popularity. 
which made his 
desirable to the Republicans and 
increased his own zest for what at 
first seemed a thankless job, really 
began with his loss of both the 
Senate and the House to the Demo- 
crats in 1954, 

The Democratic victory freed the 
President from subservience to the 
right wing of his party, ended his 
vacillation in regard to Senator Mc- 
Carthy, and started him on his great 
love affair with the American people, 
which reached its culmination in the 


renomination so 





Geneva “summit conference” and 
was not appreciably dimmed by the 
sorry developments at the subsequent 
Geneva conference of foreign minis- 
ters (for the heart attack wiped out 
all other considerations and left the 
President virtually immune to criti- 
cism). 

It is a rather strange historical 
development that the President 
should govern so securely with a 
majority comprising both parties and 
representing a general consensus of 
the American people on both domes- 
tic and foreign issues. This consensus 
is somewhat to the right of the New 
Deal on domestic policy and is iden- 
tical with previous Democratic policy 
on foreign policy, if measured by the 
President’s temper rather than by 
Secretary Dulles’s words. No wonder 
the Republicans are jubilant about 
the possibility of exploiting for their 
party the possibilities of this  bi- 
partisan consensus. 

Nevertheless, Eisenhower’s _ re- 
election is by no means a foregone 
conclusion. Evidence has accumu- 
lated that the Republicans are really 
a minority party. They may be so 
much so that even an Eisenhower 
cannot guarantee them a second vic- 
tory when they can no longer arouse 
emotions about “the mess in Wash- 
ington” and the painful Korean epi- 


sode is over and forgotten. 








STEVENSON: NOMINATION ASSURED? 





Among the many considerations 
which prevent confident conclusions 
about next November’s election, a 
few deserve special mention. 

The first is that the farmers are 
definitely off the reservation, and the 
Republicans have been successful 
only when they could preserve the 
alliance between the farmers and 
business on which the party was 
founded. The original success of the 
New Deal was accomplished by de- 
stroying this alliance. and Truman’s 
unexpected victory in 1948 was due 
to winning the supposedly recalci- 
trant farmers back to the Democratic 
fold. 

The second reason for uncertainty 
about the election is the increasing 
ominousness of the Communist 
threat. True, the fear of inevitable 
atomic catastrophe has been all but 
removed. But the new flexibility of 
Communist strategy requires a_bet- 
ter counter-strategy than bland as- 


surances that we have forced them 
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to adopt this new approach and 
reminders that Eisenhower made 
peace in Korea. The achievement of 
balancing the budget will become 
less and less impressive if it appears 
that we have allowed the Russians 
to gain an advantage over us in 
guided missiles and other weapons, 
and that Moscow is making progress 
in winning over the neutralist nations 
of Asia. 

Other hazards to Republican suc- 
cess might be mentioned. Labor is 
more united than ever before, and 
presumably its political objectives 
are not those of the Republicans. The 
Democrats will exploit the wider al- 
liance of social forces in their party 
as against the seeming dominance of 
the business community in the Re- 
publican party. Perhaps the election 
will hinge on how many voters feel 
that a man who is ready to risk his 
life for his country cannot decently 
be turned down, or how many voters. 
on the other hand. think that not 


only the President but the nation js 
taking a risk. That this latter clas 
of voters is definitely felt to exist js 
shown by reports that Richard Nixon 
will probably be dropped as Vice 
President. The polls have been too 
much against him. 

Perhaps what the Democrats have 
most to fear is not President Eisen. 
hower’s popularity but the flare-up 
of racial tensions consequent upon 
the Supreme Court decision on de. 
segregation. These new perplexities 
threaten the unity of a party which 
rests upon two pillars of strength: 
the traditional Southern Democracy 
and the Northern liberal bloc com- 
posed of labor, the professional and 
middle classes, and presumably the 
farmers. 

Adlai Stevenson. whose nomina- 
tion is practically assured by the 
President’s decision, is better able 
to heal that breach than anyone else, 
but it will remain a hazard to Demo- 
cratic success in November. 


"A MAJORITY REPRESENTING A GENERAL CONSENSUS’ 
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By Norman Thomas 





there will be no minority-party electoral cam- 
paign of wide significance. A McCarthyist defection in 
the Republican party or a new Dixiecrat movement is a 
hare possibility, but almost certainly the reactionaries 
will prefer to function as a drag on the old parties. In 


Wien wi ELSE happens in this campaign year. 


so doing. they can keep the chairmanship of many im- 
portant Congressional committees. 

Since 1948, there has been no significant political cam- 
paign by any party to the left of center which has caught 
popular attention. The average American scarcely realizes 
what this fact implies. “Third” parties played a signifi- 
cant role in American history during most of the 19th 
and 20th centuries down through the campaign of 1948. 
The size of their vote was always less than their adherents 
expected, but this was an inadequate measure of their 
effect on the thinking of the times. The history of Amer- 
ica would have been very different had it not been for 
these third parties. By no means all of them were admir- 
able. Fortunately, the worst of these parties (e.g., the 
Know Nothings in the 1850s) disappeared leaving small 
trace on our history. On the other hand, the effect of the 
Free Soil party, the Populists and the Socialists on pub- 
lic thinking and legislative programs finally adopted was 
very great. 

Twice in this century. a third-party movement—the 
Bull Moose Progressives in 1912 and the LaFollette Pro- 
stessive-Socialist coalition in 1924—threw substantial 
scares into the old parties. The Wallace movement, 
dominated by Communists, created concern bordering on 


alarm in 1948. But it is doubtful that many readers of 


the New LeapeR can remember the names of the 1952 
minority-party candidates. (In the case of the Socialist 
candidates, this is no reflection on their zeal or the qual- 
ity of their speeches. ) 

This decline in the influence of third parties is not 
ue to the fact that either of the old parties has satisfied 
the old crusading zeal of various sorts of Socialists or 
brought their utopias into being under other names. It 
is due to the fact that the old parties, reluctantly and 
under the stress of events, have been wise enough, aided 
by marvelous technological progress, to set up a fairly 
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impressive welfare state. Labor has grown strong enough 
through its unions to win by collective bargaining in- 
creasingly favorable conditions in basic industries. 
Hence, labor and even the dissatisfied farmers feel that 
they can manipulate the old parties and their representa- 
tives in office to win what they particularly want more 
efiectively than they can work through any now conceiv- 
able third party. 

Along with the achievement of this plateau of relative 
weil-being in the United States has gone a sense of alarm 
when the voters looked at other nations and their experi- 
ments. The threat of war is a major fact and the cost of 
the arms race a kind of terrible guarantee of relatively 
full employment despite its shocking economic waste. 
Under these circumstances, the atmosphere in 1956 is 
singularly unfavorable to moral or social crusading. The 
Democratic party, which in 1948 adopted a civil-rights 
platform even though it meant a Dixiecrat secession, is 
now doing its best to dodge the issue of segregation in 
the schools. It was the Supreme Court and no political 
party which dared to assert the democratic principle of 
integration—a subject on which some alleged champions 
of liberalism have taken great pains to be silent. The 
issues between the major parties in 1956 will not be 
altogether spurious or unimportant. But they will con- 
cern personalities and relative benefits brought to this 
or that group of alleged “free enterprisers” rather than 
basic principles and programs. The Republicans will 
probably be somewhat more devoted to giving away the 
people’s resources than the Democrats, but Democrats 
are and have been authors of some of the most indefen- 
sible legislation for the oil and natural-gas interests. 
There is no such moral enthusiasm in Stevenson and his 
supporters in 1956 as in 1952. 

Such political discussion as we have on basic princi- 
ples and programs is almost consciously anti-intellectual. 
The apologists and protagonists of the American capital- 
ist system, with few exceptions, justify the system in 
terms of an extreme laissez-faire type of “free enterprise” 
which never really existed in protectionist America and 
would reduce our present practices in business and agri- 
culture to chaotic confusion if suddenly applied. There 








certainly is a case for protecting farmers from the 
caprices of the weather and a pure market economy in 
fixing food prices. But Eisenhower’s proposals for the 
farmers are as heretical from the standpoint of the eco- 
nomics which capitalist protagonists talk (but don’t 
practice) as anything the most extreme Democratic critic 
of Secretary Benson ever proposed. The difference be- 
tween rigid and flexible parity-price support for farmers 
is not a matter of philosophic principle. Flexible parity- 
price support for wheat or corn, granted by the Govern- 
ment, is in principle as great a violation of “free enter- 
prise” as rigid support. 

Our pragmatic American capitalism has changed con- 
siderably for the better since the days of William Mc- 
Kinley, William Howard Taft or even Calvin Coolidge. 
The revolution in it is somewhat less, I think, than 
writers like John Kenneth Galbraith, Frederick Lewis 
Allen or Adolf Berle have suggested in books which do 
take a more realistic approach to capitalism than its more 
orthodox defenders. But Adlai Stevenson was not on 
sound ground when he called Roosevelt’s phrase “eco- 
nomic royalists” both “unfair” and “unfortunate.” It 
was not that in 1936 when Roosevelt uttered it. It is 
scarcely that today. 

We still have a system under which Messrs. Carmine 
De Sapio and Thomas Curran, chairmen respectively of 
the New York County Democratic and Republican Com- 
mittees, could quite sincerely assure their audiences in 
my class at the New School that working politicians were 
at least as honest as businessmen. It is a system under 
which immense fortunes can still be made or lost as a 
reward for stock-market speculation rather than any 
labor of hand or brain. It is a system where the poorest 
three-tenths of the American population, while to some 
extent helped by the immense increase in total production 
due to our technological progress and by social legisla- 
tion, receive percentagewise an even lower proportion of 
the national income than in 1910. It is a system in which 
it would now appear that the Al Sarena Mines Co., with 
the aid of friends in the Department of Interior, laid 
profiteers’ hands on valuable timber in the Rogue River 
National Forests in Oregon under the phony pretext of 
operating mines. I could go on almost indefinitely about 
our slums in town and country and the plight of migra- 
tory workers—a plight which never seems to worry any 
of the bosses in the farmers’ organizations. 

I have commented on Republican acceptance of a wel- 
fare state. But, on the part of the business interests which 
the party pretty well represents. the acceptance is grudg- 
ing except when politicians and businessmen recognize 
that sometimes they can get more milk from contented 
cows. The people, including wage-workers as consumers 
if not as producers. are viciously exploited because the 
natural resources on which the life of modern civiliza- 
tion depends are still in private hands. In the case of the 
great petroleum companies. this is a situation which 


tends to jeopardize sound international relations, Thus, 
James P. Warburg writes in his recent book, Turning 
Point Toward Peace: 

“Due to the fixing of world prices with high-cog 
United States production as the basic determinant, the 
profit of the American companies in their low-cost for. 
eign production has been very large. According to US. 
Government figures, the profits of the American com. 
panies in the Persian Gulf area rose from $115 million 
in 1947 to $300 million in 1951. It has been estimated 
that the American profits on the sale of crude oil pro. 
duced in Saudi Arabia alone amounted in 1952 to some. 
thing like $425 million on a production of about 30 
million barrels. This would represent a profit in the 
neighborhood of $1.40 per barrel or 500 per cent!” 

Mr. Warburg goes on to say that “Government influ 
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ence since World War II has been exercised in favor ot 
the oil producers but . . . there has yet been no govert 
mental action to protect the consumer’s interest” either 
here or abroad. 

In the face of facts like these, the classic socialist criti- 
cism of capitalism on moral and even economic grounds 
needs little revision. Our affirmative philosophy and pro- 
posals need reconsideration. We democratic socialists 
cannot state our case in 1956 in any of the sectarian ver 
sions of Marxist fundamentalism. None of them stands 
up in the face of reality, however ingenious the dialectic 
used in its support. Responsible criticism in a world 
complex as ours requires alternatives to economic and 
political processes which we criticize. 

The experience of recent years has taught us—! 
such facts, encouraging and discourag 
ing, as these: Mere negation can bring tragic politica 


should teach us 





confusion and economic paralysis. Revolutionary chang? 
by violence usually opens the door to dictatorship and 
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imposes other catastrophic costs. On the other hand, in 
democratic countries, even where democracy is imper- 
fect. the resistance of capitalism to progressive change 
in the interest of the people has been neither so absolute 
nor so effective as we feared. Even in America, socialist 
ideas have made progress embodied in a welfare state 
which admits democratic improvements. While of course 
there are social and economic classes in America (par- 
tially reflected in the composition of the Republican and 
Democratic parties), they are not of a rigidity or com- 
manding importance to compel us to think only or chiefly 
on lines of class struggle. Rather we should recommend 
socialism as the necessary fulfilment of democracy. 

What is not so encouraging is the repeated demonstra- 
tion that the masses are not instinctively devoted to civil 
liberties or to making democratic processes work. The 
percentage of citizens, including members of labor unions 
and cooperatives, who don’t even take the trouble to vote 
is one illustration of that fact. Millions of people are 
bored by democratic processes. About all they value is 
the fact that democracy gives them a channel of legal 
action when they are aroused and angry over something 
that has gone wrong. That is worth a lot, but it falls far 
short of what we must develop if genuine democratic 
socialism is to triumph in and through labor unions, 
cooperatives and political parties. 

Consider, for instance, the relatively slow growth of 
the cooperative movement among farmers for the owning 
of machinery too expensive for the smaller operators to 
acquire individually. Part of the trouble in working out 
satisfactory pools for tractors and the like is that too 
often the farmers want the same machine at the same 
time, hecause the time is dictated by the weather and the 
nature of the crop. This difficulty could be worked out, 
Ihave been told, except that common ownership of valu- 
able machinery under democratic conditions results in 
much bickering and friction as to its use and care. Too 
often, family farm operators prefer selling out rather 
than learn how to cooperate. 

Our British friends furnish other examples. Nationali- 
zation under a democratic government in Britain has at 
least been better than the continuance of private owner- 
ship in coal mines and the railroads could have been. 
But it is an obvious fact that the individual miner 
scarcely feels himself part-owner of coal mines because 
his nation owns them, and the interest of British workers 
in democratic operation of the mines is much less devel- 
oped than their solidarity in standing out against exploi- 
tation by a recognizable boss. We socialists have to 
develop our educational and practical programs in the 
light of such facts. 

I have bitterly contested the notion that economic col- 
lectivism under any sort of government (avowedly 
democratic, fascist or Communist) must result in totali- 
tarianism and the abolition of civil liberties. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fact that collectivism without careful provi- 
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sion for democratic control has this tendency. Socialist 
theory, as applied, is not an automatic antidote to the 
development of a bad type of bureaucracy. No socialist 
government can make individual initiative and imagina- 
tion superfluous. Diversity of working controls makes for 
both freedom and sound progress. Cooperation, morally 
and practically, must be the basis of our management 
of natural resources and human skills if we are to con- 
quer poverty and create the material and spiritual basis 
of the good life. But it is a cooperation which must leave 
room for some honest exercise of the competitive princi- 
ple in many lines of human endeavor. 

At this point, automation may prove to be a help. The 
admirable pamphlet, Robot Revolution, issued by the 
Socialist party, advances the argument that “What we are 
faced with in automation is a total situation which re- 
quires a total response, namely, democratic planning by 
the entire society to insure production for use rather 
than for profit, and to see to it that the benefits of auto- 
mation are shared by everyone and not merely by those 
few who happen to control the means of production at 
the present time.” It then goes on to show that automa- 
tion, which makes economic planning necessary, also 
makes it possible; that the tools of automation can he 
used for democratic planning, thereby making possible a 
much wider sharing in the planning process. 

In recording these reflections, I am not trying to con- 
struct a systematic philosophy, much less a developed 
program, for democratic socialism in 1956. I am simply 
hoping that the kind of reflections I set forth will stimu- 
late in the younger generation far more thinking and 
planning in terms of democratic socialism than is now 
going on. At the moment, mixed economy will, I am con- 
vinced, best suit the development of democratic social- 
ism. But the nature of the mixture and the supremacy of 
devotion to the common good are of the utmost impor- 
tance and require devoted study. 

Out of such study will not automatically arise an 
effective party in the electoral field. But it’s a dangerous 
business for socialists to hope for a great economic de- 
pression to serve as the midwife of a democratic socialist 
revolution or even a strong Socialist party. Some type of 
fascism or Communism would more likely arise out of 
disaster. And the disaster we have most to fear is a new 
world war, whose end product would be no kind of social 
order but only annihilation. The avoidance of that war, 
together with the preservation of freedom, is our supreme 
responsibility. 

Plans for effectiveness in this task cannot be automati- 
cally derived from Adam Smith, Karl Marx or the Chris- 
tian Gospel. Down through the years, neither the Chris- 
tian nor the Socialist Gospel has averted war. But demo- 
cratic socialism will never save mankind unless in its 
principles and its fellowship it can serve the cause of 
peace and plenty, in terms not of narrow nationalism but 
of universal human brotherhood. 
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WasuincrTon, D.C. 
TROLLING about the old Senate 
Office Building the other day, I 
saw that Senator Richard L. Neu- 
berger’s door was open and that the 
pretty girls. he brought with him 
from the great lumber and apple 
state were on show at their desks. So, 
naturally, I dropped in. The day be- 
fore, a panel of eight Senators had 
been set up to poke around in search 
of bribery in connection with elec- 
tion campaigns. What I wanted was 
a story. 

I expected the junior Senator from 
Oregon to be all hot and explosive 
the 25 
which had been handed to the Sena- 


about hundred-dollar bills 
tor from South Dakota. I expected 
him to hand me, in between his de- 
nunciations of the oilmen, some juicy 
hits of gossip. Surely. while all this 
debate had been going on in the Sen- 
ate, there had been some whispering 
from desk to desk. Surely the in- 
corruptible man from South Dakota 
had not been the only one to be hope- 
fully approached. It would be nice 
to have some idea whence the smells 
would probably arise when the panel 
of eight got to digging the dirt. 

But I could not have been wronger 
in my expectations. This easygoing, 
outdoorsy young statesman doesn’t 
care which Senators or oilmen are 
malefactors of great wealth. He said 
he had not heard a whisper of gos- 
sip about which of his colleagues 
had taken money or refused it. He 
wasn't interested. With things the 
way they are, he said, bribery is 
natural. Let’s fix things so that it 
will be easier to be honest. That 
seems to be the way minds are run- 


By William E. Bohn 


Taking Hucksterism 
Out of Politics 


ning now among the younger Con- 
gressional set. 

I carried home with me a copy of 
the proposed law which the young 
man from Oregon has placed before 
the Senate. But before I read the 
law I looked into the Senator’s book. 
Adventures in Politics. This volume 
outlines the combined adventures of 
the two Neubergers, Richard and 
Maurine. In the 1952 session of the 
Oregon Legislature. Dick was in the 
Senate and Maurine was in the 
House. Though they ran as Demo- 
crats, they were the only candidates 
in their state who polled bigger votes 
than the champion vote-getter, Eisen- 
hower. For two years. they worked 
together as a team. In 1954, Maurine 
went back to the Legislature and 
Dick came to Washington, but they 
are still a team. 

The book was written, I suppose. 
by Dick, but at least half of it is 
about Maurine, what she has done. 
how she acts, what she thinks. And a 
large part of the discussion goes 
‘way beyond the mere business of 
getting elected and making a success 
of public office. These people are not 
interested merely in their own suc- 
cess. They are concerned about the 
success of their state, of their coun- 
try. They want to help make a suc- 
cess of government itself. I suspect 
that they are more or less typical of 
a lot of young people who are getting 
into politics at the present time. And 
I have a notion that we are entering 
a period in which we will make more 
fundamental improvements in our 
various governmental mechanisms 
than were undertaken by the muck- 
rakers of 40 or 50 years ago. 


Chapter 10 of the book tells about 
how much it costs to get elected and 
why the excessive cost debases our 
whole political system. “Professor 
Winston W. Crouch,” we are told. 
“examining 40 years of the initiative 
and referendum in California, has 
said that in most instances the old 
adage of politics that ‘the side that 
spends the most wins’ has proven 
true.” 

In 1860, the Republican Na. 
tional Committee spent $100,000 to 
elect Abraham Lincoln. Now it is 
said to take $3 million to carry ona 
Presidential campaign in one mod- 
erately large industrial state. The 
whole thing is so smooth, so slick, so 
professional that the voters are hard- 
ly given a basis on which to make 
up their own minds. The candidates 
are presented like soap or cigarettes, 
The most honest candidate in the 
world cannot buck this game. He, 
too, will have to have money. He 
must either use the hucksters’ tricks 
or see the hucksters take over and 
put real crooks into office. 

In his law, Senator Neuberger pro- 
poses to alter this situation by hav- 
ing the Federal Government pay a 
large part of the expenses of any 
national candidate. He gets a good 
deal of pleasure out of reminding 
people that it was Teddy Roosevelt 
who first suggested this daring ex- 
periment in 1907, Any candidate of 
a party which polled as much as 10 
per cent of the votes in recent elec- 
tions would be entitled to support, 
and the amount of his subsidy would 
be calculated on the basis of 20 cents 
per voter in Presidential elections 
and 15 cents in Congressional elec- 
tions. Each party would be entitled to 
receive from private sources a sum 
equal to that supplied by the Gov- 
ernment—but no individual could 
contribute more than $100. The 
whole operation would be under the 
control of a bipartisan board of 
scrupulous integrity. 

I am talking about this bill just 
to show how minds are running in 
Washington. The President is not the 
only one who is disgusted. 
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Soviet Party Congress—I 


OLD CHALLENGE, 
NEW RIVALRY 


By Peter Meyer 


ANY developments at the 20th 
M Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist party were expected and pre- 
dicted; some were surprising and 
sensational. In the first category was 
the general tone of the Moscow 
meeting and the so-called theoretical 
revisions of Leninism; in the second 
was the attack on Stalin’s name, 
works and practices unleashed by 
First Deputy Premier Anastas 1. 
Mikoyan. 

The Congress aimed generally to 
strengthen neutralist and appeasing 
tendencies abroad. Preaching peace- 
ful coexistence and friendly relations 
with uncommitted countries. attempt- 
ing to sow discord among the free 
nations and to isolate America. 
Stalin’s successors continued, with 
more elasticity and imagination. the 
great maneuver inaugurated under 
Stalin’s leadership at the 19th Con- 
gress in 1952. 
Congress has been explained in the 


This aspect of the 


general press and hardly needs addi- 
tional comment. 

As for the so-called theoretical re- 
Visions of Leninism, the Congress 
proclaimed that war is not inevitable 
even in the period of imperialism. 
The speakers stressed that violent 
revolution, civil war and armed up- 
ising are not absolutely necessary 
for Communist conquest in all coun- 
ties under all conditions: in some 
situations, Communists can take over 
peacefully and transform even “bour- 
geois parliaments” into tools of 
Proletarian dictatorship. 

Mikoyan’s address explained this 


Tevision. Mikoyan reminded his 
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audience that Marx and Engels, 
though they generally considered the 
violent disruption of the “bourgeois 
state” an indispensable condition for 
the victory of the working class, 
nevertheless admitted possible ex- 
ceptions from this rule for America, 
England and perhaps Holland. 
There, they argued in the 1870s, no 
powerful bureaucratic-military ma- 
chinery existed and therefore the 
proletariat could perhaps take power 
peacefully. This evaluation was re- 
vised—in Mikoyan’s opinion, right- 
ly revised—by Lenin; in the epoch 
of imperialism, taught Lenin, even 
England and America had devel- 
oped powerful state machines which 
had to be broken by violent revolu- 
tion and civil war. On the other 
hand, for a while in April 1917 
Lenin considered the conquest of 
power by the Soviets in a “peaceful 
way” possible; only after the sup- 
pression of Communist armed dem- 
onstrations in July 1917 (that was 
the “peaceful way”) did he insist on 
the absolute necessity of an armed 
uprising. Lenin also wrote that in a 
small bourgeois country, surrounded 
by “socialist” (read: Communist} 
powers, the transition to socialism 
may proceed in a relatively peaceful 
manner. The lesson is that one must 
always consider concrete power re- 
Where Communists wield 
overwhelming power and can intimi- 
date their adversaries into capitula- 
tion, they do not have to apply direct 
force. 

Since Lenin’s time, Mikoyan con- 
tinued, much has changed. The Com- 


lations: 


munist bloc has been immensely 
strengthened. Several new countries 
have fallen into Communist hands. 
some of them without civil war. Take 
Czechoslovakia: 

“Thanks to the favorable postwar 
situation, the socialist revolution in 
Czechoslovakia won in a_ peaceful 
way. The Communists came to power 
by concluding an alliance not only 
with the kindred parties of the toil- 
ing masses but also with bourgeois 
parties which joined them in a com- 
mon National Front. The Czecho- 
slovak people achieved their victory 
by peaceful development of the revo- 
lution. 

“In their own way, but also with- 
out a civil war, the working classes 
of Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
Poland and other people’s democ- 
racies won their victories in the 
socialist revolution.” 

After this explanation. it was al- 
most superfluous to stress, as 
Mikoyan did, that this kind of 
“peaceful way” had absolutely noth- 
ing in common with democratic 
socialist “reformism.” The delegates 
got the idea. If you can demoralize 
a country by the threat of military 
power from outside and by the in- 
filtration of all parties and institu- 
tions from inside, if you can lure or 
force your adversaries into a “com- 
mon front” and obtain the command- 
ing positions in the Army, police 
and mass media, you do not need 
civil war. Or, more precisely, you 
can conduct civil war against the 
defenseless population after the con- 
quest of power. 

The Communist parties are cer- 
tainly ready to learn from the ex- 
perience of the late Klement Gott- 
wald. They are prepared to win in 
this “peaceful way” in some coun- 
tries if Nehru, Gronchi or Mendés- 
France fail to heed the experience of 
Eduard Benes and Jan Masaryk. 

The same principle underlies the 
revision of the doctrine of inevitable 
war. War certainly is not inevitable 
if the free world capitulates without 
a fight. The Communist-inspired 
“peace movement” aims at making 








non-Communist countries unable to 
defend themselves. To the degree 
that it succeeds, a “peaceful” con- 
quest of the world in installments is 
possible. 

This all boils down to a simple 
principle. If till now the Commu- 
nists have stressed the old threat, “If 
you're not willing, then I must use 
force,” they are now proclaiming its 
obvious converse, “If you are will- 
ing, we can dispense with open vio- 
lence.” There were no barricades in 
Czechoslovakia — only defenestra- 
tions, executions and concentration 
camps. If anybody wants to follow 
this example, he is cordially invited. 
This is clearly the meaning of the 
much-heralded “revision of Lenin- 
ism” and of the Soviet policy of co- 
existence. 

In this respect, the speakers at the 
Party 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, Mikoyan and 


the others interpreted this line in the 


Congress were unanimous. 


same way and in almost the same 
words. Even Molotov, who was vis- 
ibly sweating in repeating the new 
formulas word for word and in 
thanking his new collective masters 
for improving the stale operational 
methods of the Foreign Ministry, had 
to acknowledge that Stalin’s succes- 
sors were executing the great ma- 
neuver better than Stalin himself. 
For there is no denying that the 
activities of traveling salesmen 
Khrushchev and Bulganin are an im- 
provement over the rather conserva- 
tive mail-order business conducted 
by the old man from his seclusion 
behind the Kremlin walls. 

Thus, there was little controversy 
about the future. 
leaders not only decide what should 
happen in the future; they also de- 
cree what has happened in the past. 
It was here that the surprise came. 

The 20th Congress convened not 
to praise Stalin but to bury him. 
Even the uninitiated delegates from 
the provinces must have understood 
this when they first entered the Con- 
gress hall. Behind the rostrum, tra- 
ditionally decorated by superhuman 
likenesses of Lenin and Stalin, there 


But Communist 


stood only the solitary statue of 
Vladimir Ilyich. 

Khrushchev, the main speaker, the 
“most faithful comrade-in-arms of 
the great Josif Vissarionovich,” men- 
tioned his master only twice. “In the 
interval between the 19th and 20th 
Congresses,” he said opening the 
first session, “we lost several promi- 
nent figures* of the Communist 
movement—Josif Vissarionovich Sta- 
lin, Klement Gottwald and Kyuichi 
Tokuda. I suggest we observe a 
moment of silence in their honor.” 

Again, speaking of Party affairs, 
Khrushchev recalled that “shortly 
after the 19th Congress, death took 
Josif Vissarionovich Stalin from our 
ranks.” Enemies of the Soviet Union 
hoped that there would be confusion 
and discord, but the Party “rallied 
still more closely around its Central 
Committee” and “raised still higher 
the banner of Marxism-Leninism.” 
Period and “prolonged applause”; 
it was not clear whether the delegates 
were applauding Stalin, the Central 
Committee, or—death. 

Khrushchev thus gave his dead 
master a shabby third-class funeral, 
but the matter did not rest there. 
The real sensation came when Mik- 
oyan rose to say that he entirely 
agreed with the report of the Central 
Committee but wished to dwell on 
some particular aspects of its activi- 
ties. 

The most important thing, said 
Mikoyan, is that the Party has-— 
after a long interruption—restored 
collective leadership. For about 
twenty years, it did not have collec- 
tive leadership; against all Marxist 
and Leninist tradition, a cult of per- 
sonality flourished which had an 
utterly influence. There 
were mistakes in economic policies— 
result: a serious disproportion be- 
tween agriculture. 
There were blunders in foreign pol- 


negative 


industry and 


icy—example: Yugoslavia. 
The greatest harm was done on the 
ideological front, where for twenty 





*The Russian word was deyatel, which literally 
means a “‘doer.”*’ Khrushchev studiously avoided the 
word vozhd, “leader.” 


years Marxist theory was not 
creatively applied to new develop. 
ments. Mikoyan then began to de. 
molish Stalin’s most sacred works, 
his Economic Problems of Socialism 
in the USSR and his Short Course 
in the History of the Communist 
Party. From the first book he sar. 
castically quoted the nonsensical 
statement that in the present “crisis 
of capitalism” the volume of produc. 
tion in the United States. England 
and France must decline. The sec. 
ond work, he said, cannot serve, as 
it has thus far, as the chief textbook 
of Communist theory; it must be 
revised to conform to real facts. With 
exquisite hypocrisy, Mikoyan re. 
proached Soviet economists and his- 
torians for not studying and analyz. 
ing facts instead of repeating the 
holy scriptures. He did not say, how- 
ever, that they would now be remenm- 
bered in a moment of silence had 
they done so. 

Then came the big shock. It is 
silly, said Mikoyan, to explain every- 
thing that happened during the Revo- 
lution and Civil War by the “wreck- 
ing” activities of some leaders of 
that time who were, many years 
later, wrongly denounced as enemies 
of the people. For instance, what 
sense does it make to write a history 
of the Ukrainian Communist party 
which attributes the successes of 
Makhno and Petlura in the Civil War 
to the mistakes of Comrades Kossior 
and Antonov-Ovseyenko? And don't 
the existing histories of the Trans 
caucasian organizations falsify facts, 
magnify the exploits of some per 
sons, and conceal the very existence 
of others? 

The 20th Congress, Mikoyan con 
cluded, was the most important one 
since Lenin’s death because it te 
stored the Leninist spirit. It did not 
just swear by Lenin’s name but really 
tried to fulfil Lenin’s testament. 

When Mikoyan ended, interrupted 
by many and increasing bursts of 
applause, few of Stalin’s practices 
remained intact. His celebrated 
works had been held up to public 
ridicule, his theoretical pretenses de 
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molished, his rewriting of history 
exposed, his purges denounced, and 
sme of his victims who had been 
degraded to “unpersons” partly re- 
stored as “comrades” to their place 
in the past. This last process con- 
tinued outside the Congress hall. 
Hungarian Communist Bela Kun was 
rehabilitated by Pravda. The prewar 
leaders of the Polish Communist 
party, liquidated by Stalin, were 
posthumously declared innocent. 

These unprecedented events can- 
not be explained as a spontaneous 
outburst of emotion. It is true that 
the Soviet people hated Stalin, and 
his immediate lieutenants, whom he 
had treated like dirt and always 
threatened with ignominious death, 
hated him perhaps more than any- 
one. It is even possible that they 
killed him when he was about to 
start a new purge in 1953. But these 
men were also his accomplices, and 
derive their present authority and 
power from the fact that they were 
his comrades-in-arms. 

They could have secretly conspired 
against him (even killed him) and 
till canonized him after his death— 
as Stalin did with Lenin. They could 
have reversed certain features of his 
policies and still declared themselves 
his legitimate pupils and successors. 
They could have said that his regime 
had been right for its time but that 
the situation has changed and, there- 
fore, Stalinism itself had to be 
treatively developed in the new con- 
ditions. This is the standard formula 
for turns in Communist policy. Why 
didn’t Mikoyan use it this time? 

There must have been urgent rea- 
sons. The turn came suddenly. True, 
Stalin’s name virtually disappeared 
from the Soviet press for several 
months after his death in March 
1953, But he was never publicly at- 
tacked, and after a while his name 
began creeping back. In December 
1955, Pravda marked the anniver- 
sary of his birth with a front-page 
Picture and laudatory articles. Two 
months later—complete eclipse and 
Mikoyan’s open attack on his mem- 


ory. What happened? 
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4»~=«6Perhaps we can find a clue by 


comparing the speeches of Khrush- 
chev and Mikoyan. Both praise the 
principles of collective leadership; 
this was evidently a joint decision. 
But Khrushchev was silent about 
Stalin—Mikoyan attacked him open- 
ly. Khrushchev reminded his audi- 
ence of the “Trotskyites, Bukharin- 
ists, bourgeois nationalists and other 
malignant enemies of the people” 
who “wanted to restore capitalism” 
and “broke their necks.” Mikoyan 
spoke about leaders “wrongly ac- 
cused of being the enemies of the 
people” and called two of them com- 
rades, a title he did not use for 
Stalin. Khrushchev did not say, and 
Mikoyan did say, that there had been 
no collective leadership and_ that 
Party and intellectual life had been 
stifled when one man was allowed 
to rule as dictator. 

It is an old and undisputed Com- 
munist tradition that the Secretary 
and rapporteur of the Central Com- 
mittee lays down the line on intra- 
Party affairs. Why did Mikoyan, 
and not Khrushchev, do so this time? 

All these facts point to one con- 
clusion. The doctrine of collective 
leadership, laid down by the Pre- 
sidium as the result of a compromise 
between various comrades-in-arms, 
was interpreted one way by Khrush- 
chev and another way by Mikoyan. 
Khrushchev used it as a sedative: 
Don’t worry, everything is in good 
order. Mikoyan used it as a tocsin: 
Look what happens when one man 
is allowed to become too big! Let 
it never happen again! 

In this context, it is difficult to 
understand Mikoyan’s speech except 
as a move in a deliberate “Stop 
Khrushchev” operation. Only the 
immediate danger of the emergence 
of another Stalin could induce other 
members of the collective leadership 
to attack the Stalin who is safely 
buried in the mausoleum on Red 
Square. Such digging in the grave- 
yards of the past is risky for all pre- 
tenders. If victims of the purges 
were wrongly accused, the purge was 


an immense crime. If Stalin com- 


mitted this crime, what about Malen- 
kov who prepared the proscription 
lists, Khrushchev who conducted 
purges in the Ukraine, Bulganin who 
purged the Red Army? 

Furthermore, if it is ridiculous to 
assert that various Trotskyites were 
traitors from cradle to grave, what 
about Beria, whom not Stalin but the 
present collective leadership accused 
of having been a British agent from 
the time of his adolescence? If only 
an idiot can believe that Kossior and 
Antonov-Ovseyenko were responsible 
for all the early misfortunes of the 
Soviet regime in the Ukraine, what 
kind of mentality can accept Khrush- 
chev’s and Bulganin’s explanation 
that the rift with Tito was due ex- 
clusively to Beria’s machinations? 
If it is a crime to falsify history, 
shouldn’t one explore the true facts 
of Stalin’s death, Beria’s fall, and 
Malenkov’s demotion? 

And if the doors are open to criti- 
cal examination, what happens to the 
myth of collective leadership? Did 
not Malenkov, when demoted, have 
all the mistakes in 
agrarian policy Khrushchev had 
made? Didn’t the collective leader- 
ship take eight months to discover 
that Molotov, in a speech they all 
had applauded, did not recognize 
socialism when he saw it? Was this 
the “collective wisdom” of the Cen- 
tral Committee each speaker of the 
Congress had to praise in terms no 
less idolatrous than those they used 


to confess to 


in praising the wisdom of Stalin 
(and Beria) a few years before? 
Without doubt, all factions in the 
Presidium will try to hold criticism 
of the past within the limits permit- 
ted by the totalitarian structure of 
the country and its ruling party. But 
the lid of Pandora’s box has been 
lifted, and the ghosts of past crimes 
begin to haunt the corridors of the 
Kremlin. The Soviet people are still 
mute, but they are not blind or deaf, 
and they are watching. Perhaps the 
ever-reappearing cracks in the collec- 
tive leadership will one day give 
them an opportunity to help write 
not past but future Russian history. 
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KHRUSHCHEV’S 
MIXED VICTORY 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


(First of two articles) 


HREE main features stand out 

from a preliminary examination 
of the events at the 20th Communist 
Party Congress. 

First, the Congress recorded a 
victory for the bloc led by Party 
Secretary Khrushchev and Premier 
Bulganin on organizational ques- 
tions and on the relations between 
the Party and Government appara- 
tuses. As a result. the Party appara- 
tus today is more important than 
ever before in the overall structure of 
the Soviet regime. On the eve of the 
Congress, Khrushchev had brought 
the MVD under Party control by ap- 
peinting Nikolai P. Dudorov as Min- 
ister of Internal Affairs. 
has spent his entire career in Party 


Dudorovy 


work: most recently, he was chief of 
the Central Committee’s construction 
section. Former MVD chief Sergei 
Kruglov was dismissed (and dropped 
from the Central Committee) with 
no mention of his transfer to other 
work. Other old MVD officials were 
also removed. 

In his report to the Congress. 
Khrushchev continued to insist on 
the need for “further enhancing in 
every way the role of the Party as 
the leading, directing force of the 
Soviet people in the entire govern- 
mental, social, economic and cultural 
life of the USSR.” Yet, while giving 
so much to the responsible Party 
workers, Khrushchev is also keeping 
a tight rein on them. He used his 
power to effect certain vital changes 
in the Party constitution. 

One of the changes was a restric- 
tion of the functions of the Commit- 


12 


tee on Party Control, which stands 
under the Central Committee but is 
given considerable autonomy by the 
Party constitution. The 19th Party 
Congress in 1952 made this commit- 
tee a special organ with its own appa- 
ratus, extending from Moscow to the 
provinces, regions and republics. In 
each of these, the central CPC main- 
tained a special representative to 
oversee the work of the local Party 
chiefs. Naturally. all sorts of dissi- 
dents gravitated to the CPC—not 
only people dissatisfied with growing 
hureaucratism. “lax behavior.” and 
violations of “Party morality.” but 
also those who were critical of broad- 
er deviations from the Party program 
and constitution. Quite understand- 
ably, CPC representatives were not 
popular with local Party leaders. 
Nor were they popular with Khru- 
shchev, especially since the chief of 
the CPC since the spring or sum- 
1954 (after Shkiryatov’s 
death) has been Andrei A. Andreyey. 


mer of 


an old foe. Andreyev soon started 
reviewing decisions on expulsions 
from the Party and other Party pen- 
alties (which usually lead to other 
forms of punishment). The libera- 
tion from concentration camps of 
Party workers who had suffered dur- 
ing the postwar period began after 
Andreyev’s accession to this post. 
Many signs indicate that the release 
of these individuals was often highly 
displeasing to Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin. (One need only recall the re- 
lease from a forced-labor camp of 
Chief Air Marshal Novikov, who 


had been sent there by Bulganin. ) 


Now Khrushchev has announced 
that the CPC’s jurisdiction will be 
curtailed, its local representatives 
eliminated, and Andreyev replaced 
as CPC chief by the more tractable 


Nikolai M. Shvernik. 
star, which had begun to rise in 
1954, has again been dimmed. He is 
a member of the new Central Con. 
mittee, but he was chosen neither for 


Andreyey’s 


the Presidium nor for the 55-man 
political commission which drew up 
the Congress’s final resolution on 
Khrushchev’s report. 

It was obvious before the Congress 
that major changes would occur in 
the composition of the Central Com- 
mittee. (A number of secretaries of 
the largest Party organizations had 
in the preceding 
weeks.) The membership list of the 
new Central Committee reveals that 
more than a third—45 out of 125— 
of the members elected in 1952 have 


been dismissed 


dropped out. 

In the old Central Committee, Kru- 
shchev did not have a solid majority. 
The knowledgeable Yugoslav Con- 
munist press has reported on several 
occasions that the most important de. 
cisions at the plenums of 1954 and 
1955 were taken by a small majority. 
Khrushchev has taken steps to deal 
with this problem, but it is difficult 
to say whether these will prove suf: 
ficient. For there is no doubt that on 
certain issues the Khrushchev-Bulga- 
nin forces were not unchallenged 
masters at the Congress. This is ap- 
attitude toward 
restoration of the “Stalin cult.” 

The question of handling Stalin 


worship has been facing his heirs 


parent from its 


since the moment of his death. On 
occasion, the question of Stalin-wor- 
ship has been connected with atti: 
tudes toward his policies. but the 
two have never been identical. 
Within a fortnight after Stalin’s 
death, his name had virtually disap: 
peared from the Soviet press. The 
previous Stalin-worship has neve! 
been restored since. Nevertheless. i! 
the last three years there have beer 
fluctuations. At certain times, Stalin’ 


name appeared more frequently ™ 
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newspapers and magazines, his arti- 
ces and booklets were reprinted, 
etc.; at other times, his name again 
virtually disappeared. 

The anti-Stalin campaign in the 
spring of 1953 was launched either 
directly by Beria or with his active 
support. Recent refugees from the 
Soviet Union have brought vague but 
plausible tales of a report by Beria 
at the March 1953 Central Commit- 
tee plenum which was an actual in- 
dictment of Stalin. It is known that 
Beria did report on the “Jewish doc- 
tors” trial. which had been staged 
by people in Stalin’s personal en- 
tourage; in exposing the provoca- 
tional work of Ryumin and Ignatiev. 
he must have mentioned Stalin—and 
it must have been unfavorably. for 
the “doctors’ plot” was directed 
against Beria personally. 

In wishing to liquidate the Stalin 
cult, Beria was undoubtedly support- 
ed by other Soviet leaders, but it 
is easier to establish accurately the 
names of those who wanted to main- 
tain the Stalin cult. Their last at- 
tempt in this direction occurred dur- 
ing the end of 1955 and the begin- 
ning of this year. 

The postwar years witnessed great 
annual birthday tributes to Stalin. 
Treatment of this day (December 
21) in the post-Stalin years thus re- 
fects official attitudes toward the 
Stalin cult. In 1953, the Soviet press 
did not mark the day with a single 
article on Stalin (although it did 
report the annual Stalin Peace 
Prizes). In 1954, there were articles 
in the papers; that was, after all, the 
7th anniversary of Stalin’s birth. In 
1955, however, articles on Stalin ap- 
peared in more Soviet publications, 
general and specialized, than in 1954. 

Furthermore, reprints of Stalin’s 
articles and speeches (in Russian and 
other languages) increased. The “en- 
larged and revised” 1955 edit‘on of 
the Short Philosophical Dictionary 
saw a number of changes in Stalin’s 
biography as compared with the 
1954 edition. Some plaudits referring 
to his earlier days were eliminated, 
but new material was added stressing 
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the importance of his later (especial- 
ly postwar) articles and speeches. 
The new Dictionary particularly em- 
phasized Stalin’s pronouncements be- 
tween 1950 and 1952—Marxism and 
Problems of Linguistics, Economic 
Problems of Socialism, and _ his 
speech at the 19th Party Congress. 
That was precisely the period when 
Khrushchev began to exert influence 
on Stalin and entered the Central 
Committee Secretariat. 

This late-1955 offensive to re- 
store the Stalin cult coincides with 
the gathering strength of the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin bloc. Having 
strengthened its position, this bloc 
was preparing to rehabilitate Stalin, 
whose chief bulwark it had been 
during his last months; it was ready 
to tone down praise of his early 
deeds if special stress could be laid 
on his last years. 

Against this background, the clear 
anti-Stalinist notes sounded at the 
20th Congress are highly important. 
The resistance among Party leaders 
to rehabilitating Stalin had obviously 
proved too powerful. The manner in 
which Khrushchev, opening the Con- 
gress, was forced to “honor” Stalin’s 
memory (throwing him into a mass 
erave with Gottwald and Tokuda) 
constituted a renunciation of the at- 
tempt to rehabilitate the old dictator. 

Responsibility for the unsuccessful 
attempt seems to have been unloaded 
on Peter N. Pospelov, chief of the 
Central Committee’s agit-prop sec- 
tion, who inevitably played a promi- 
nent role in it. Pospelov was the only 
member of the Party Presidium or 
Secretariat who did not speak at the 
Congress, although his 
would normally call for a major ad- 
dress. He was re-elected to the Cen- 
tral Committee and the Secretariat, 
but that only deepens the mystery of 
why he agreed to play the scape- 
goat. He could have done nothing 
without support from Khrushchev. 

The leading role in the attack on 
Stalin at the Congress was played by 
Mikoyan. Apart from questions of 
foreign policy (which must be dis- 
cussed separately), Mikoyan directed 


position 


his main blows (1) against Stalin’s 
persecution of his opponents, and 
(2) against his pamphlet Economic 
Problems of Socialism, which con- 
tains the “Stalinist” treatment of the 
“transition to Communism.” Both 
questions are very important, and we 
will return to them later. Mikoyan 
did not go into their essence but 
merely indicated that they required 
re-examination. 

One detail is vital: Mikoyan named 
two “Old Bolsheviks” who had been 
wrongly—and he stressed the word 
—-proclaimed enemies of the people. 
These were Antonov-Ovseyenko and 
Kossior, who were shot in the spring 
or summer of 1938. Both met their 
doom in the Ukraine, and _ their 
downfall was linked with the rise of 
Khrushchev. The latter took over 
Kossior’s post as Ukrainian Party 
Secretary and carried out a brutal 
Antonov- 
purge. 


purge of his followers; 
Ovseyenko died in_ this 
Mikoyan’s words do not neces- 
sarily reflect a personal feud with 
Khrushchev. Mikoyan is known for 
his caution; everything in his speech 
had probably been cleared by a ma- 
jority of the Presidium. Khrushchev 
had to agree to it. (In the same way. 
a year and a half ago, Malenkov had 
to agree to the execution of Abaku- 
mov for the “Leningrad case.” Ma- 
lenkov himself had been politically 
responsible for this case; Abakumov 
was a mere executor of Politburo 
decisions.) This part of Mikoyan’s 
speech showed the Congress that 
Khrushchev. too, bears his share of 
responsibility for Stalin’s crimes. 
Thus, Khrushchev suffered a de- 
feat on the issue of the Stalin cult. 
The defeat was probably inflicted in 
preliminary conferences before the 
Congress, and no more than the main 
outlines of it were delineated at the 
Congress itself. But why did Khru- 
shchev, having won a victory on or- 
ganizational questions even before 
the Congress, have to make such 
important concessions? The answer. 
in my opinion, must be sought in the 
realm of Soviet foreign policy. 
(Continued next week: ) 
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Philadelphia Debates Charter Change 


PHILADELPHIA 

ENNSYLVANIA’S April 24 primary 
ste has opened with ex- 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark Jr. calling 
U.S. Senator James H. Duff “a reluc- 
tant liberal.” Duff has replied by 
claiming his Democratic foe is “a sin- 
cere Socialist.” Both Clark and Duff 
have no opposition for their respec- 
tive parties’ nominations for Senator. 
Duff may make an issue out of 
Clark’s 
amendments to the City Charter, 
which are to be voted on April 24. 
They are being pushed by his suc- 
cessor, Mayor Richardson Dilworth, 
and would (1) permit City office- 
holders to run for offices other than 
the ones they hold, without first re- 
signing; (2) allow 600 employes of 
five City elective offices to be exempt 
from Civil Service and the ban on 


stand on two proposed 


political activities. 

These two amendments 
aroused as much bitter discussion as 
the 1951 referendum on the new City 


have 


Charter, or the general election that 
year which swept the local Demo- 
crats into office. There are members 
of both political parties on both 
sides of the controversy. Mayor Dil- 
worth and the regular Democratic 
organization, backed 
many Republican rank-and-file work- 
ers, want some patronage for com- 
mitteemen. Two of Philadelphia’s 
three dailies, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, many non-organization 
Republicans such as recent Mayoralty 
candidate Thatcher Longstreth, and 
two old-line GOP Councilmen want 
Civil Service for all City workers ex- 
cept heads of departments and their 
immediate assistants. 


silently by 
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By Walter R. Storey 


This struggle has several significant 
aspects. One basis of the long- 
entrenched GOP local machine was 
the huge amount of patronage it con- 
trolled. Today, there are practically 
no lower- or middle-paying City 
posts with permanent status at the 
disposal of the supposedly victorious 
Democratic party. Mayor Dilworth 
favors making about 2 per cent of all 
municipal positions available for 
party workers, thus openly breaking 
with his former allies. 

Because Clark would not go along 
with his party when he was Mayor. 
he encountered the bitter opposition 
of 51 of the City’s 52 ward leaders 
and that of Chairman William J. 
Green when he sought nomination 
for Senator. It was Dilworth, more 
than anyone else, who persuaded the 
state Democratic slate 
Clark. Since his nomination, the lat- 
ter has been relatively silent about 


leaders to 


the proposed Charter amendments, 

Some of the discussion aroused by 
the controversy has centered on 
whether Civil Service, as now oper- 
ated, is the best way to select per- 
sonnel. Lengthy tests requiring con- 
siderable literacy and intelligence are 
given at all levels of government. 
Are these the qualifications needed to 
select watchmen, janitors or even 
low-paid routine clerical workers? 

Perhaps the most important ques- 
tion to come out of this discussion, 
however, is whether a man is no 
longer a liberal if he disagrees with 
the majority of liberals on one issue. 
Liberals have failed to think through 
this problem. They have no hard-and- 
fast philosophy, and no program that 
members must carry out on pain of 
excommunication. But they often 
sound as if they do exert such dis- 
cipline when one of their number 
disagrees on an issue. 





DILWORTH AND CLARK: INDEPENDENCE DISTURBING TO PARTY REGULARS 
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Thus, some people here feel it is 
unfair to denounce the Mayor for his 
sand on one matter when he has 
taken a stand on so many problems 
without regard to political expedi- 
ency. In the spring of 1951, for ex- 
ample, he publicly backed President 
Truman’s ouster of General Mac- 
Arthur, when he could have confined 
his utterances to local matters. Dil- 
worth hasn’t suddenly reversed him- 
self on the Charter amendments; he 
advocated them three years ago 
(“Political Polka in Pennsylvania,” 
NL, June 14, 1954]. Speaking recent- 
ly of his stand then, Dilworth de- 
clared, “At that time, I was firmly 
convinced that unless some thought 
was given to persons interested in 
active politics serving in the City 
Government without having to give 
up political activity, the political or- 
ganizations would bring such un- 
relenting pressure to bear that even- 
tually there would be a_ break- 
through—and it might be a very 
dangerous breakthrough in the realm 
of Civil Service.” 

The Mayor also contends, “The as- 
sumption that 
interested in politics to become a 
committeeman is 
loafer and a bum is far from the 
truth. I think the overwhelming ma- 
jority of committeemen are just as 
interested in doing a good job as any 
other citizen.” 

Why are the reform forces so op- 
posed to these amendments? They 
fear that any compromise on Civil 
Service and the ban on_ political 
activity for City employes will be 
only the beginning of an effort to 
return to the days when Philadelphia 
was “corrupt and contented.” They 
argue that two classes of employes 
will be created within one structure 
of government. They insist that this 
will demoralize municipal workers. 
Two classes of employes within one 
government may be declared uncon- 
stitutional by the courts, wasting the 
money spent on the April 24 election 
and causing public confusion. The 
teform groups plan to raise $100,000 
to fight these Charter changes. 


anyone _ sufficiently 


automatically a 
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Texas Conservatives Move 
to Stem Liberal Tide 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


DALLAS 
BSERVERS here are so busy 
O speculating about Governor 
Allan Shivers’s future that they have 
overlooked what may prove to be the 
most significant development in 
Texas politics in recent years. For 
indications are that the liberal wing 
of the state’s Democratic party is on 
the verge of returning to its one-time 
dominant position. 

The crystal-ball gazing concern- 
ing Shivers was set off by the shift 
of Weldon Hart, a well-known pub- 
licist popular with local newsmen, 
from a $15,000-a-year state job to 
the Governor’s personal staff. This 
was widely interpreted as a sign that 
Shivers might seek a fourth term. 
But he has already broken all state 
precedent by getting elected to a 
third term. Moreover, he served al- 
most two years of the late Governor 
Beaufort Jester’s unexpired term. 

Actually, conservatives in the Lone 
Star State are frantically trying to 
push Senator Price Daniels into the 
Gubernatorial race. Almost daily, the 
conservative press here runs stories 
telling how his one ambition is to be 
chief executive of his home state. The 
more practical political leaders are 
less sanguine. They realize that the 
Senator may enjoy the prestige which 
goes along with being in Washing- 
ton. They know, too, that he has 
several years left of his present term 
and may be a bit reluctant to switch 
from a job which requires campaign- 
ing once in six years to one that 
would mean stumping Texas every 
two years. This is not an insignificant 
consideration. Not only is Texas big 
geographically, but the temperature 
is usually around the 100-degree 
mark in the summer when the politi- 


cal races are made. Nevertheless, 
Daniel is the man the conservatives 
hope to see in Austin. 

Weldon Hart’s shift, therefore, 
seems to have been motivated by con- 
servative concern over the enthusi- 
astic activities of Texas liberals in 
lining up delegates for the Chicago 
Democratic convention this summer. 
The former are no longer certain, as 
they were a few months ago, that 
they will control the delegation. This 
is particularly true since more and 
more Texas Democrats have been 
impressed by the “new” moderate- 
ness of Adlai Stevenson. 

Hart has a long association with 
Governor Shivers, dating back to 
when they were at the University of 
Texas together. While Shivers gets 
most of the credit for swinging Texas 
to Eisenhower in 1952, it was the 
Hart public-relations talent which 
had a decisive part in prying the 
Lone Star State loose from its tradi- 
tional Democratic vote for Presi- 
dent. So the conservatives need his 
talents for two purposes: to stave 
off the liberal tide in the state Demo- 
cratic party ranks, and to lay the 
ground for the “right kind” of dele- 
gation to Chicago. 

As an incidental job, Hart may 
also be taking on the task of restor- 
ing confidence in the Shivers political 
magic, which has lost some of its 
efficacy during the past year as a 
result of scandals that have been 
turned up in his administration. The 
Governor himself cannot be said to 
have been a part of these scandals, 
nor has anyone suggested it. But 
some important officials appointed by 
him have been touched by the scan- 
dals involving veterans’ land sales 
and shaky insurance companies. 








How can we 

protect ourselves 
against foreign and 
domestic bullies now 


that H-bombs make 





war unthinkable? 


DEFENDING FREEDOM 
WITHOUT WAR 


By Norman Angell 


DOZEN physicists of the first rank have warned us 
A that if nuclear weapons are used in the next war, 
as Allied commanders have told us bluntly they will be. 
both sides run the risk of complete extermination. More 
than one competent scientist has declared that such a 
war, if it came, might prove the end of the human race. 

Statesmen accept these warnings to the extent of avow- 
ing that in the “next war” there will be no victor. Yet. 
both sides keep and develop nuclear weapons on the 
theory that, though “there aint gonna be no war” (as a 
British Foreign Secretary assured us), possession of such 
weapons will act as a deterrent to “the other side.” 

If military force is to be ruled out in the future. what 
can replace it as an instrument of ultimate defense 
against the alien aggressor or the domestic oppressor? 
Every American schoolboy is taught that his country was 
born of war. revolutionary war against a tyrant king. 
and that the Union so formed was held together against 
secessionist slave-holders by war. The French schoolboy 
is taught that the tyrannies of the Old Regime were 
wiped away by the military power of the French people. 
And the English schoolboy is taught that his parliamen- 
tary institutions were defended against the threat of 
Stuart absolutism by the power of Cromwell’s armies; 
and. 300 years later. the still worse threat of Hitler’s 
tyranny was defeated in the Battle of Britain by the 





For his lifelong fight against war and militarism, Sir 
Norman Angell was knighted by 
King George V in 1931 and re- 
ceived the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1933. He is the author, of 
course, of The Great Illusion, 
first published in 1908 and 
since then reprinted and trans- 
lated into twenty languages. 
Among his score of other books 
are The Story of Money (1929), 
Preface to Peace (1935), Let 
the People Know (1943) and 
The Steep Places (1948). For 
12 years, Sir Norman was on 
the Council of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 








prowess in the air of the Immortal Few. What is to be 
our instrument of defense, when arms can no longer be 
used, against the Hitlers and the Stalins of the future? 

Heretofore, we have tended to separate the problem 
of defense from the problem of peace. They cannot be 
separated. The problem of peace is that of finding means 
of defense other than war. 

In the 60 years during which I have participated in 
discussions of international affairs, the most frequent 
declaration I have heard from statesmen is that their 
principal aim is to maintain peace. The “peace-loving 
nations,” we are told, should band together against the 
warmongers (who for the Russians are the Capitalists 
and for the Capitalists are the Russians). The implication 
on both sides is that there are some who want peace and 
some who don’t, and that when all nations want peace we 
shall get it. Yet, the outstanding fact of recent history is 
that nearly everybody wanted peace—and went to war. 
The statesmen proved by what they did that they dis 
believed. or failed to understand. what they said about 
peace being their first objective. 

The British could have had peace in 1914. All they had 
to do was allow Hohenzollern Germany to become the 
dominant power of Europe and thereby threaten Britain’ 
defenses. They could have had peace in 1939. All they 
had to do was submit to Hitler—who would _ probably 
have demanded the incineration of all British Jews, pact 
fists and liberals, and concentration camps for the Par 
liamentary opposition to his government of Fascist pup- 
pets. The British preferred war as the only available 
alternative (in the circumstances into which they had 
allowed their country to drift) to the utter destruction 
of all decency and humanity. 

In other words, it is not true that what we want most 
is peace, the absence of war. What we want first is de 
fense—security. On behalf of this objective, we have 
readily sacrificed peace and gone to war. But no less 4 
man than Winston Churchill, not notably a pacifist. has 
declared the war which began in 1939 to have been the 
Unnecessary War. In his view, we should never have 
drifted into the position of having to choose between 
war and moral infamy. 
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We get war not because men disagree as to the desira- 
bility of peace, but because they disagree on what con- 
stitutes defense for a nation and how it may be achieved. 
Early in this century, just as the arms race between Brit- 
ain and Germany was beginning, an eminent British 
statesman told us that the one way for a country to be 
secure was to be so much stronger than the potential 
enemy that he would not dare attack. I asked if he would 
give that advice to Germany. It amounted, I suggested, to 
this: When two nations or groups are likely to quarrel, 
the way for both to be secure and keep the peace is for 
each to be stronger than the other. All the great powers 
of the world have acted upon that notion, with results 
which we know. 

The lunacy of such an approach was made all the 
greater by the fact that it was, and is, impossible to say 
whether a country is adequately armed until we know 
with what allies and against what enemy it will have to 
fight. The question then becomes much more political 
and moral than military. The First World War proved 
beyond doubt that there could be no effective national 
defense which was not in large measure collective: the 
cooperation of many nations for the defense of each. If 
each was to be his own sole defender, then any potential 
aggressor a bit stronger than any single neighbor could 
apply to all of them “the simple and deadly plan of one 
by one” (another Churchill quotation) and make him- 
self master of the whole. Which is pretty much what 
Hitler did to Continental Europe in the early period of 
World War II. 

The means by which this ancient truth could and 
should be applied to nations was indicated by Woodrow 
Wilson. In his acceptance speech in 1916, he said that 
“no nation can any longer remain neutral as against any 
wilful disturbance of the peace of the world.” and later 
he declared that the principle of neutrality had become 
completely obsolete as the basis of organized peace. For 
a year or two, the greater part of the American public 
agreed. But the agreement was momentary. In 1920, the 
electorate repudiated Wilson and all his works; and in 
the following years Congress passed Neutrality Acts 
more ferocious in their isolationism than anything previ- 
ously known in American legislative records. 

The issue goes well beyond that of the League and in- 
volves the whole basis of American foreign policy. Wil- 
son had seen the point of the argument used to him by 
Clemenceau: “If now in this year 1918 your country says 
plainly that it will defend France if she is once more the 
Victim of invasion by Germany, it won’t have to do it. 
Failing such a declaration, the United States will be com- 
pelled one day again to send its sons to die abroad, a fate 
your country could avoid by the clear commitment for 
which I am asking.” But the Senate and the electorate 
would listen to no such argument and refused ratification 
of the treaty with France which Wilson had initialed. 

A quarter of a century later—when Clemenceau and 
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Wilson had been proven true prophets. America had for 
the second time been compelled to send its boys to fight 
in France, and the Second World War had produced as 
one result the immense expansion of Communism 
throughout the world—Wilson’s principles were re- 
introduced by Truman. Had the American public been 
prepared to adopt under Wilson the degree of interna- 
tionalism it accepted under Truman, and had Britain 
also learned the real lessons of the first war, there would 
have been no second one. 

For of course Britain reverted to neutrality and isola- 
tionism just as did the United States. In Britain, the 
reversion was called appeasement. Said most of the pub- 
lic: “Japan is invading China, Italy conquering Ethiopia. 
Hitler marching into the Rhineland—what earthly con- 
cern is that of ours? Any attempt to interfere is war- 
mongering.” Of course, in the end the very principles of 
foreign commitment so long evaded were adopted. Of 
British opinion as of American, it can be said that if it 
had recognized and applied early (when their application 
was relatively easy) the truths which were recognized 
late (when their application had become both difficult 
and dangerous), vast and incalculable misery would have 
been avoided. 

What is the relevance of this history of past error to 
our present problems? Isn’t the defense of the West now 
organized on a collective basis and aren’t the old preju- 
dices on that score abating? Since possession of nuclear 
weapons by the groups on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
does not seem to have stood in the way of a certain 
decrease of tension, wherein lies the danger? 

It has long been assumed as an axiom of statecraft 
that victory in war means greater power to insure the 
national interest. In the past, the assumption has usually 
been justified. The defeat of the Spanish Armada did in 
fact insure the expansion of England in the New World: 
the defeat of France in Canada and the Ohio, and later 
the defeat of Napoleonic France, did insure that the 
political system of the original 13 states should expand 
to the Pacific Coast. 

But at the turn of the 20th century it should have been 
obvious that military power had lost that kind of effec- 
tiveness, unless used with a ruthlessness which Western 
peoples had become for the most part incapable of exer- 
cising. Complete victory in a Boer War waged to insure 
British predominance in the two small Boer Republics did 
not have the intended result: indeed, the defeated Boers 
asserted their predominanee over the whole of South 
Africa. The 1914 war did not destroy German militarism, 
end all war, or make the world safe for democracy. Instead. 
it produced another war within a generation, a form of 
German militarism more dangerous than that of 1914. 
and the retreat of democracy throughout half the world. 
The second war, which did succeed in disarming Ger- 
many, produced other results which are now compelling 
us to rearm her. 





The wars of the 20th century have demonstrated that 
purposes which could once be achieved by military vic- 
tory can no longer be achieved by that means, given the 
conditions of the modern world. If a third world war 
follows the second, the demonstration that victory can 
no longer insure defense will be a matter not of years but 
of hours. Two or three bombs of the type the Russians 
already possess, dropped over Britain, would extinguish 
human life there. Even if after such a performance Brit- 
ain’s allies managed to do something similar to Russia, 
that would not constitute “defense” for a population 
already dead or dying. 

How, then, do we defend ourselves without war? The 
question involves more than merely “national” defense. 
It includes defense of the rights of the individual as 
against an ever-increasing state authority, rights which 
can so easily be sacrificed in efforts to defend the nation 
against alien assault. 

At the moment, the Western powers are answering the 
question of defense with one word: deterrence. If, it is 
argued, the Soviets know that the use of nuclear weapons 
against any one of the Western Allies will be met by 
instant retaliation from the others—a retaliation which 
would involve Moscow’s annihilation—then no such 
attack will be made. But the validity of that theory of 
defense depends on conditions, mainly psychological. 
that do not at present exist. The necessary conditions 
include at least these three: 

1. Moscow must really be convinced that attack on 
any one of the Western Allies will involve retaliation by 
the others, that the West is now so united that its defense 
has become truly collective, that common action against 
attack will no longer be frustrated by the influence of, 
say. the powerful Communist parties in France and Italy. 
or by a revived isolationism. 

2. The Communist powers must never get the idea. 
however mistakenly, that the Western alliance is about 
to attack; for in that case Moscow and Peking will 
“retaliate in advance” with the object of bringing about 
such destruction in the West as to render it incapable of 
effective military action. 

3. The Communist peoples of Europe and Asia must 
never get the idea that the real purpose of Western power 
is to deprive them of the right to maintain a Communist 
society if they so desire. We of the West do well to 
remind ourselves always that the purpose of our power 
is not to forbid a people to embrace Communism, but to 
prevent them from committigg military aggression. 

We may summarize by saying that, if the principle of 
deterrence is to work, there must be on the part of the 
potential aggressor a state of mind compatible with a 
rational estimate of the consequences of his acts. He 
must not, that is, be so dominated by doctrinal fanati- 
cism, nationalist delirium or “righteous indignation” as 
to damn all consequences. And he must be able to read 
the mind and intentions of the other side. 
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Consider a quite possible contingency. One side or the 
other gets a report from its “intelligence” to this effect; 
“We have absolutely reliable information that the enemy 
will strike tomorrow at dawn. Only instant destruction 
of his installations can save us.” Such a report might be 
quite false; it might be quite true. If it came after a 
period of jitters, of disputes that had raised deep angers, 
a false report might be believed as readily as a true one, 

The deepest angers arise when there is a measure of 
truth and right on both sides (as perhaps in the Arab. 
Israel dispute). The sort of emotion which we have seen 
displayed in international politics during this century 
deprives men—especially when gathered into crowds, 
masses, “herds”—of the capacity for objective and ra- 
tional judgment. With wearisome repetition, we have 
seen the events of this century determined not by the 
facts but by the way in which a collective psychology, 
public temper, has led us to interpret facts. 

But while it is true that often we could not see the 
facts because we were angry, it is also true that we were 
angry because we could not see the facts. We have man- 
aged to shed the fears and angers which prompted our 
forebears (not only in New England) to burn old women 
for having by witchcraft caused a plague or epidemic." 
But the advance of Western peoples in willingness to 
examine facts realistically in such matters as sanitation 
is not matched by an equal advance in the field of poli- 
tics. There, unexamined emotion still blinds masses of 
men to the plainest facts, as demonstrated not merely by 
the drift to two world wars in one generation, both of 
them rendering more remote the objects for which they 
were fought, but equally by events in the internal history 
of a dozen nations West and East—Russia, Germany, 
Italy, France, Spain and China, to mention only a few. 

When Lenin’s demagogy was able to destroy a liberal 
government and replace it by a tyranny far worse than 
the Tsar’s, we evaded the obvious lesson by saying that 
the event was made possible only by the illiteracy of the 
Russian masses. When the most literate and learned 
nation in the world handed its destinies over to an 
Austrian ignoramus and acquiesced in unspeakable 
abominations, we explained the phenomenon by saying 
that there is some special quality in Germans and Ger- 
manic peoples—conveniently forgetting what had hap- 
pened in Italy and what has happened so often in France 
in the way of paralysis of democratic government, while 
also forgetting that we English are a Teutonic people. 

Our failure to prove adequate to our problems is not 
due to qualities peculiar to any single nation. The col- 
lective hallucinations which put our freedom and security 
in such jeopardy are as universal as were once the hallu- 
cinations behind witchcraft and the fears and ferocious 
cruelties connected therewith. 


*A committee of the House of Commons, reporting on the Plague and the 
Fire of London, ascribed those disasters to the impieties of Mr. Thomas Hobbes. 
The House thereupon passed a bill against “blasphemy and profaneness,” citing 
Hobbes’s Leviathan as an example of those offenses. 
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But the biologist, by relatively simple demonstration 
of physical fact, was able to show that the great pesti- 
lences, like the Plague of London or Black Death, were 
caused by lice and rats, not witches or angry devils. 
Thereupon, the witchcraft hallucinations, with the ac- 
companying angers, fears and hates, just disappeared. 
The hallucinations and misconceptions which the Hitlers, 
Lenins, Mussolinis and lesser demagogues in every nation 
exploit to such evil purpose cannot be dispelled by a 
simple laboratory demonstration. The only laboratory 
available is human society, and the material with which 
we must deal is not a micro-organism which can be seen 
under a microscope. Rather, we are dealing with spiritual 
forces within each of us, forces which on innumerable 
occasions have turned thousands of normal, decent citi- 
zens into a crowd of sadistic monsters, watching with 
relish the burning alive of some fellow creature for an 
unproved crime; or have caused great masses of a highly 
cultured Christian nation to regard with indifference the 
planned extermination of millions of men, women and 
children for the crime of being members of the race to 
which Jesus Christ, His Mother and His Apostles all 
belonged. 

These phenomena are coterminous with the whole of 
human history, whether taking the form of the burning 
of heretics as an Act of Faith, or of the burning of 
Negroes to prove the superior culture of the white man; 
whether of a sixteenth-century St. Bartholomew’s Day 
massacre of Protestants, or of an eighteenth-century mas- 
sacre of political rivals under the aegis of a crowned 
Goddess of Reason presiding over a Revolutionary Ter- 
ror, or a mass extermination of Jews sanctioned by Prot- 
estants and Catholics alike. The very fact that these phe- 
nomena are so ancient and so universal is commonly 
taken as justification for ignoring the whole thing on the 
ground that it is quite obviously “part of human nature” 
and “you cannot change human nature.” 

Concerning which, this must first be noted: In the 
past, we have been able to afford these orgies of hate and 
Violence in the sense that we survived them. Christianity 
and Mohammedanism waged war against each other for 
generations. Both religions survived. Catholicism fought 
Protestantism. Both forms of Christianity remain with us. 
Britain fought and for a time bore the main brunt of 
two world wars. The British people are today more pros- 
perous than ever. From these facts has resulted a general 
feeling: “These wars, expensive and bloodthirsty as they 
are, don’t really matter much in the long run. Life and 
Progress go on.” 

But that leaves out of account the nuclear weapon. If 
the old passions remain undiminished, producing first 
Massacre, then counter-massacre on a larger scale, then 
Counter-counter-killings (the Arab-Israel struggle abun- 
dantly illustrates that kind of progression), the end will 
be the readiness of a whole community to commit suicide 
tather than restrain an ungovernable passion of retalia- 
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tion. The end will then be the use of the H-bomb and 
mutual extinction. 

But that is not the only possible outcome of indiffer- 
ence to these forces of the human spirit. In our efforts to 
organize effectively for resistance, we may bit by bit so 
sacrifice the freedom of the individual that there remains 
little difference between individualist and Communist so- 
ciety. The next step would be virtual amalgamation. 
“Peace” would be preserved. But freedom would have 
died. 

There would be nothing inevitable about it, any more 
than the passions which would have provoked that out- 
come are inevitable, however much they are part of 
human nature. All civilization rests on the management 
of human nature and on the changing of human behavior 
into something that makes orderly society possible. The 
nature and extent of the management necessarily increase 
with the growing complexity of social organization. The 
elaborate traific codes which are indispensable now if the 
roads are to be safe are hardly a generation old. To the 
driver of the covered wagon, they would have been 
incomprehensible. 

But our educational preparation for social life takes 
little account of the vast changes in politics wrought by 
such developments as the annihilation of distance and the 
increased interdependence of functions. Indeed, we retain 
an 18th-century political ethos which by implication 
denies that there is any need to discipline collective 
emotion. “The voice of the people is the voice of God” 
—that is to say, the mass mind can do no wrong. 

If some improvement in political judgment is to be 
brought about, education must be consciously reshaped 
and some of its traditional values revised. The develop- 
ment of understanding and of skill in the interpretation 
of evidence should be regarded as more important than 
the acquisition of examinable knowledge. The purpose of 
the social sciences should be to give a better understand- 
ing of human nature, of the nature of society, and of the 
indispensable conditions of determining truth. To that 
end, anthropology and psychology should be made a part 
of history, elementary economics a part of the curriculum 
in all schools, and the school children of the non-Commu- 
nist world made as familiar with the case for freedom of 
discussion presented by Locke and Mill as are the chil- 
dren of the Communist world with the contrary case 
presented by Marx and Lenin. An American educationist 
summed it up in three words. We must, he said, introduce 
what are really the three Rs into education: reality, relat- 
edness, responsibility. Most educationists know this. Most 
laymen do not. Yet, decision will rest with laymen— 
in parliaments, congresses, boards of education. 

Is this all too remote and distant to bear on so urgent 
a problem as the advance of Moscow in Asia and Africa? 
The chances are that the problem will still be with us in 
10, 15 or 20 years. And today’s children will be the 
voters and rulers 10, 15 or 20 years hence. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 





HICKS 


LTHOUGH Graham Greene makes a distinction be- 
A tween his thrillers—“entertainments’ he calls them 
—and his serious novels, the critics have pointed out that 
all his books are very much of a piece. His new novel, 
The Quiet American (Viking, $3.50), is as exciting as 
The Third Man or The Ministry of Fear, but it is and 
is intended to be deadly serious. Moreover, though it 
differs from The Heart of the Matter and The End of the 
Affair in having a political rather than a religious theme, 
the attitudes that were explicit in those books are implied 
in this one. The Quiet American is typical Graham 
Greene, and it is Greene at his best. 

The hand of the master is clearly revealed in the struc- 
ture of the novel, which rises to a magnificent climax. 
Although the story is told in the first person, with the 
narrator holding back no information that he could 
legitimately be expected to supply, the dénouement comes 
as a stunning surprise. Nor is Graham Greene content to 
rest with this tour de force, for there are, in the closing 
pages, two more turns of the screw that drive home the 
meaning of the novel. 

The scene is Indo-China at the height of the fighting. 
The narrator is Thomas Fowler, a disillusioned British 
journalist, who has a Vietnamese mistress, Phuong. The 
quiet American is Alden Pyle. (It is Fowler who applies 
the epithet: “I summed him precisely up, as I might have 
said, ‘A blue lizard,’ ‘A white elephant.’”) Pyle is 
ostensibly in Saigon for the Economic Aid Mission, but 
he also has duties of a cloak-and-dagger sort. Since his 
knowledge of Indo-China is chiefly derived from the 
work of a crusading journalist who once spent a few 
weeks in Saigon, it may be imagined that he is not taken 
very seriously by Fowler. Yet, Fowler likes him in a way, 
and the relationship between them takes a strange shape 
when Pyle, on the one hand, saves Fowler’s life and, on 
the other, steals his mistress. 

We discover in the first chapter that Pyle is dead, but 
it is only at the end that we learn how and why he died. 
In the meantime, in addition to exploring the characters 
of the two men and the relationship between them, Greene 
has given us several fine scenes of jungle warfare and has 
expressed his views on the Indo-Chinese situation. He 
has considerable sympathy, it appears, for the Vietminh. 
not as Communists but as fighters against exploitation. 
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By Granville Hicks 


Novels by Graham Greene, David Karp 


Deseribe American Political Innocence 


but at the same time he respects and is sorry for the 
Frenchmen involved in what seems to him inevitably a 
losing struggle. “If I believed in your God and another 
life,” Fowler tells Pyle, “I’d bet my future harp against 
your golden crown that in five hundred years there may 
be no New York or London, but they'll be growing paddy 
in these fields, they’ll be carrying their produce to mar- 
ket on long poles, wearing their pointed hats.” 

Fowler is a typical Greene character, worldly wise, 
gently cynical, a man who prides himself on not being 
“engage.” But of course he does become involved, first 
by way of Phuong, whom he would marry if his English 
wife would give him a divorce, and then by way of his 
opposition to the political game Pyle is playing. ‘This is 
the point at which others of Greene’s characters have 
been converted to religion: Fowler is not. But one can 
see plainly enough the lesson Greene and his co-believers 
would draw from Fowler’s predicament—the emptiness 
of a life without faith. Since. however, Greene does not 
demand that the reader accept the validity of this con- 
clusion, as he did in The End of the Affair and The Heart 
of the Matter, the novel stands on its own feet, without 
the support of dogma. 

Fowler is the more interesting character, but Pyle is 
the center of the story. He is an innocent abroad, the 
latest in a long line of such innocents to be found in 
both Britain and American fiction. But times have 
changed since the days of Mark Twain and Henry James, 
and even since the days of the expatriates. The United 
States is now a great power, with interests in every patt 
of the world, and innocence. in Greene’s mind, is a qual: 
ity inappropriate to the role its citizens have to play. 
Fowler says of Pyle, “God save us always from the 
innocent and the good.” He says to Pyle, “I wish some: 
times you had a few bad motives; you might understand 
a little more about human beings. And that applies to 
your country, too.” And the fact is that Pyle, with his 
good intentions and his ignorance and his simple-minded 
notions, manages to do a lot of harm. 

That Pyle is utterly convincing in terms of the book 
seems to me beyond argument. But is he, as Greene wants 
us to suppose, representative? How does one know? 
Gerald Sykes, who touched upon a similar theme in 4 
book with a similar title, The Nice American, suggested 
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that at least a few Americans were growing up. But, alas, 
daily headlines indicate that maturity is not the rule 
among those who shape and execute our foreign policy. 

David Karp’s All Honorable Men (Knopf, $3.95) is 
also a novel about politics, but domestic rather than for- 
eign. It is his third novel, and, like its predecessors, One 
and The Day of the Monkey. it displays a vigorous intel- 
ligence. Karp could learn a good deal about structure 
from Greene, and in many ways All Honorable Men 
seems a little amateurish in comparison with The Quiet 
American. But so, I am afraid, do a great many contem- 
porary novels. And if Karp hasn’t Greene’s polish, he has 
a considerable fertility in the creation of character, and 
he keeps his story moving. 

Its hero is Milo Burney, who in his middle fifties has 
held high positions in both Government and education. 
As we meet him, he is head of the Rutledge Foundation, a 
man with a great reputation both as an administrator 
and as a spokesman for liberalism. It is because of his 
liberalism that considerable interest has been aroused by 
a speech he has delivered. a speech in which he has 
appealed for an intelligent conservatism. The speech 
leads to his being asked to head a new foundation, the 
Institute for American Studies. which is being created 
to develop just such enlightened conservatism as he has 
been talking about. 

Burney’s acceptance of the offer is what gets the novel 
going. It surprises his associates, and it puzzles the 
reader. too. but Karp works hard to explain the motiva- 
tion. Burney is bored with his duties as head of a re- 
spectable, stabilized foundation: he regards the offer as 
a challenge to his liberal principles; and he rather fancies 
the chance to play God. The chief backer of the Institute 
is a businessman. Vincent Locke. who is closely advised 
by a retired Army man, General Van Ord. Mrs. Locke, an 
ambitious woman. is active on the governing board, as 
is her nephew, a young playwright named Macy Sutton. 
Some of Burney’s subordinates warn him that these are 
dreadful people. but he persists in believing that he can 
deal with them, and three of his devoted assistants follow 
him to the Institute. 

Trouble develops promptly when a question arises con- 
cerning the loyalty of an appointee, Joseph Ness, and 
Burney urges him to make a fight. Ness is not subversive, 
but he is vulnerable, for he has a daughter who has been 
a Communist and the private agency hired by Van Ord 
to investigate the case soon has dug up plenty of dirt 
about her. Other people even closer to Burney come 
under fire, and the reactionaries have a field day. 

Unlike Felix Jackson’s So Help Me God and various 
other novels concerned with loyalty investigations, All 
Honorable Men offers a many-sided appraisal of the situ- 
ation. Karp understands that Communist tactics deliber- 
ately entangle even the relatively innocent in a web of 
concealment and deceit. This, of course, does not excuse 
either governments or individuals from the responsibility 
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for attempting to determine degrees of guilt and inno- 
cence, but it does make it difficult for even fair-minded 
persons to be just, while it makes it easy for unscrupulous 
persons to do a lot of harm. Dr. Burney’s lily-white liber- 
alism blinds him both to the possibility that men he likes 
may have concealed from him facts that can be used 
against them and him and to the certainty that the Lockes 
and the Van Ords will make the most of any advantage 
they can win. By comparison with Graham Greene’s 
Alden Pyle, Dr. Burney is a very sophisticated man, but 
there is still something of the innocent about him. 

To go on with the story, Ness hires as his lawyer a 
man named Victor Vircassian, who spends much of his 
time in defending alleged Communists, and now the 
reader’s interest shifts from Burney to Vircassian. 
(Greene would never be guilty of a mistake of this kind.) 
After Ness has committed suicide, Vircassian sets up a 
committee to clear the dead man’s reputation. Inevitably, 
the Communists and their sympathizers flock to the com- 
mittee. Vircassian does not like them, but he stubbornly 
refuses to get rid of them. 

Then Burney comes back into the story. After resign- 
ing from the Institute, he joins Vircassian’s committee. 
He has learned, he says, that the Lockes and the Van 
Ords are vicious, cruel, dangerous people, and is deter- 
mined to fight them and their kind. “Like every liberal,” 
he goes on, “I’ve deplored the hysteria of loyalty investi- 
gations, but the falsity of the principle never before hit 
me the way it has now. It doesn’t unless you actually 
have your nose rubbed in it.” 

But the first thing Burney tells Vircassian is that the 
committee has got to be purged of Communists and fel- 
low-travelers, that it must go into the fight with clean 
hands. What he doesn’t realize—and Karp doesn’t seem 
to, either—is that he is affirming the principle he has 
just denounced as false, the principle out of which all 
loyalty investigations grow; that is, he has recognized 
that there are positions in which Communists are a dan- 
ger. Of course, he is right. There can be arguments as to 
where Communists are dangerous and how dangerous 
they are; there can be endless discussion concerning the 
methods by which Communists are to be kept out or put 
out of sensitive positions; but the reality of the danger 
cannot be denied. It is a mark of Dr. Burney’s growing 
wisdom that he realizes this in practice, even though 
it seems a pity that he remains so confused about 
principles. 

The confusion, which, as I have suggested, Mr. Karp 
seems to share, is a blemish on a novel that in other 
respects displays a high degree of political awareness. In 
The Day of the Monkey, Karp wrote with unusual dis- 
cernment and balance about some of the problems of 
colonial administration in Africa. In All Honorable Men, 
he has come close to achieving the same kind of success 
with an urgent domestic problem and then botched the 
job in the concluding chapters. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Two Candidates Admired 


By Quincy Howe 


Author and ABC news commentator 


PRESIDENT Eisenhower’s wartime 
mess sergeant and Adlai Stevenson’s 
sister have put their names to two 
hero-worshipping books.* 

Marty Snyder describes in detail 
his postwar war to make General 
Eisenhower President of the United 
States. “It was a war he [Eisen- 
hower] sincerely tried for six years 
to avoid because he did not like the 
traditional weapons of dishonesty, 
deception, smear, exaggeration, deals, 
bribery, fraud and character assassi- 
nation. But there were a lot of little 
people like me who believed that if 
General Eisenhower got into the po- 
litical war he would not only win it 
but could clean it up. So we formed 
our own army to force him into it. 
For several years, it was an army of 
one—me.” 

Sergeant Snyder underestimates 
the size of that army as much as he 
overestimates its importance. To be 
sure, millions of Marty Snyders fur- 
nished the votes needed to nominate 
and elect Eisenhower. But, like those 
other millions, Marty Snyder had 
little contact with certain professional 
politicians who have liked Ike longer 
and known him better than Marty 
Snyder did—and perhaps better than 
Ike knows himself. Their story, if 
and when it is told, will supply much 
that is missing here—not only, for 
instance, the events leading up to 
General Eisenhower’s meetings with 
Senators Jenner and McCarthy dur- 
.ing the 1952 campaign, to which 
Marty Snyder makes brief, shocked 


*My Friend Ike. By Marty Snyder, with Glenn D. 
Kittler. Frederick Fell. 237 pp. $3.50. 

My Brother Adlai. By Elizabeth Stevenson Ives 
and Hildegarde Delson. Morrow. 308 pp. $4.00. 


references, but other episodes in 
which Ike himself surely participated 
and his friend Marty clearly did not. 
It is this lack of any inside informa- 
tion or, indeed, any practica! politi- 
cal experience that makes this tribute 
by one extrovert to another so shal- 
low. 

The introverted Adlai has no more 
in common with the extroverted Ike 
than the discreet Mrs. Ives has with 
the uninhibited Sergeant Snyder. 
Perhaps that is why what Mrs. Ives 
chooses not to tell about her brother 
reveals more than what Sergeant 
Snyder does choose to tell about his 
friend. My Brother Adlai is less a 
campaign biography than it is the 
kind of family memoir which is usu- 
ally prepared for private distribution, 
replete with the letters Maw and Pop 
and Buff and Ad exchanged during 
Ad’s happy childhood, boyhood and 
young manhood. The 20 middle 
years he spent married to Ellen Bor- 
den vanish behind a satin-coated 
iron curtain. The account of Steven- 
son’s political experiences since 1948 
tells little we do not know and glosses 
over certain unpleasant facts, notably 
the horseburger and counterfeit ciga- 
rette-stamp scandals that marred his 
four years as Governor of Illinois. 

Peter Viereck in the February 27 
New Leader has lumped together 
the two Roosevelts, Stevenson, Ave- 
rell Harriman, Governor Christian 
Herter and Senators Flanders, Wat- 
kins, Saltonstall and Lodge as 
“squires incognito.” “The American 
voter,” he writes, “is experienced 
enough to support conservative and 
aristocratic leadership, but only when 
it humors his Jacksonian condition- 


ing by never, never calling itself 
conservative and aristocratic.” My, 
Brother Adlai raises two doubts 
about Stevenson’s qualifications for 
membership in this select group. 

First, the lady protests a shade too 
much, laying unseemly stress on her 
brother’s pedigree—and her own, 
More important, however, Stevenson 
himself emerges with a more sharply 
split personality than the successful 
aristocrat turned reformer can af- 
ford. The man who rhapsodizes on 
the rostrum about the land and 
people of central Illinois and brooded 
in Lincoln’s chair at Springfield at. 
tended Choate School in Connecticut, 
Princeton College in New Jersey, 
and studied at least one year at the 
Harvard Law School. He has also 
seen to it that his three sons have all 
received their secondary-school and 
college educations in the East. 

The split in the Stevenson person- 
ality goes deeper than the internal 
conflict that afflicts certain Mid- 
westerners. Two women did much 
to shape his early years—a mother 
of singular nobility and force of 
character and a sister of remarkable 
energy and determination. Then 
came twenty years of law practice in 
Chicago, married to a wife who makes 
no appearance in these pages but who 
surely influenced his life as much as 
his mother or sister did. The Second 
World War, during which Stevenson 
served as an assistant to Navy Sec- 
retary Frank Knox, jolted him from 
his Chicago rut and started him on 
the way to public life. But his sister 
does him a poor service with her 
silly version of what, in his own 
words, must have been a humorous 
account of how he brought a wartime 
message to President Roosevelt. 

It is all to the credit of Mrs. Ives 
and her brother that she has not 
written a conventional campaign bi- 
ography. The subject does not lend 
himself to such treatment nor has 
the author attempted any such task. 
But when Mrs. Ives has told so much 
—more, indeed, than she perhaps 
intended—it is too bad she did not 
take a deep breath and tell more. 
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The Great Anti-Hitler Plot 


20 July. 
By Constantine FitzGibbon. 
Norton. 285 pp. $3.75. 


Few EVENTS in recent history have 
invited so much historical research 
as the plot which culminated in the 
abortive attempt to assassinate Hitler 
on July 20, 1944, Short of produc- 
ing strikingly novel documentation or 
at least an intriguing hypothesis, any 
writer venturing into the much-in- 
spected wreckage labors under the 
handicap of being a johnny-come- 
lately, however readable or sound 
his account. 

This is true of Mr. FitzGibbon, 
who candidly states that “I am not a 
historian [and] therefore there is 
very little in this book that will be 
new to the expert” —or, for that mat- 
ter, to the well-informed layman. The 
author draws frankly and liberally 
on John Wheeler-Bennett’s Nemesis 
of Power, Eberhard Zeller’s Geist der 
Freiheit, and Gerhard Ritter’s biog- 
raphy of Carl Goerdeler. A few in- 
terviews of his own do not seem to 
have revealed anything new, while 
his sources are difficult to identify 
since he has “dispensed with foot- 
notes, [which are usually] more of a 
hindrance than a help.” 

Mr. FitzGibbon, a novelist, is ca- 
pable of writing clearly and simply. 
His knowledge of German affairs de- 
serves a somewhat lower rating. The 
Prussian junkers turn out to “resem- 
ble closely” the Anglo-Irish. The 
Baltic Germans are the “embattled 
outpost of European civilization.” 
Hitler’s field headquarters at Vin- 
nista is mysteriously moved “near 
Smolensk.”  Stauffenberg _ before 
World War I is described as “per- 
haps” not yet having heard of Hitler. 
The Rote Kapelle, an espionage ring 
of various elements working for the 
Soviets, becomes a CP underground. 
The British are described as having 
been “frequently more humane” than 
the United States during the forced 
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repatriation of 1945-46—a statement 
unfortunately not borne out by the 
facts. 

Far more serious than such lapses, 
however, is an apparent failure to 
assess properly the protagonists of 
the 20th of July. The debate over the 
importance of the attempted coup 
will probably not cease so long as 
historians and especially politicians 
concern themselves with the strange 
rebellion. But, whatever the verdict, 
it is surely an exaggeration to call 
the attempt “the most remarkable 
incident of our generation.” 

In FitzGibbon’s words, its sires 
were “decent, God-fearing men,” prin- 
cipled anti-Nazis. The group around 
Goerdeler is described as “an excel- 
lent nucleus for a post-Nazi govern- 
ment”—a most debatable thesis in 
view of the reactionary, though dis- 
tinctly anti-Hitler, views of many in 
this faction. Indeed, FitzGibbon’s en- 
dorsement of this orientation leads 
him so far as to approve the anti- 
Weimar attitude of the conspiracy’s 
right wing. In this light, the German 
Republic that preceded Hitler be- 
comes not only “inefficient” and “im- 
perfect” (which it was) but “un- 
worthy” (of whom?), and some of 
the rebels were hence well justified 
in piously rejecting “statistical [?], 
centralized democracy.” 

Even the other and distinctly more 
liberal focus of dissident thought, 
the so-called Kreisau Circle (which 
indeed included men of good will 
and moral stature), is raised in Fitz- 
Gibbon’s account to the level of “a 
cross-section of what should have 
been the German ruling class”—a 
peculiar approach and a dubious 
judgment. Indeed, according to the 
author, the Circle is “comparable to 
the group of men around Erasmus 
and St. Thomas More”! 


Reviewed by Alexander Dallin 


Director, War Documentation Project: 
contributor, N. Y. “Times Magazine” 


Generally it is not the facts but 
the author’s judgment that must be 
called into question. At the same 
time, buried in his account are 
points well worth making. The dis- 
cussion of the rebels’ failure to seize 
control of radio and signal stations 
reflects the author’s awareness—and 
the rebels’ lack of awareness—of mod- 
ern mass communications. The basic 
reason given for the plot’s failure 
—Hitler was not killed, and the few 
strategically placed conspirators in 
Berlin waited too long before swing- 
ing into action—is sound but scarce- 
ly exhaustive. Among the author’s 
pet dislikes is Hans-Bernd Gisevius, 
author of To the Bitter End and him- 
self an ex-member of the German 
resistance. FitzGibbon’s critique of 
Gisevius is often sound, though its 
tone and style come close to being 
vicious, not to say libelous. 

In one instance, the author has 
what would seem to be a new piece 
of information, but on _ second 
thought it appears to be but a bit of 
vivid writing. If not, it would be im- 
portant to know what evidence there 
is that “the Russians had no qualms 
about talking to the conspirators and 
were prepared to promise almost any- 
thing” in order to secure their col- 
laboration in advance. 

A favorite thesis of the author is 
that the Western Allies did not want 
an anti-Hitler coup and in fact helped 
sabotage it. Undoubtedly, skepticism 
as to its genuineness and _ hostility 
to the German military as a group 
were pronounced in responsible (and 
irresponsible) Western quarters, and 
the “unconditional surrender” ap- 
proach has long since been recog: 
nized as an error of judgment and 
naiveté of the first order. Yet, it is 
going decidedly too far to shift a 
major part of the blame for the plot’s 
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failure onto Allied shoulders—a 
shift, incidentally, bound to be 
picked up by German politicians 
seeking scapegoats for past failures. 

It is regrettable that the author did 
not address himself to some questions 
whose answers might have made a 
worthwhile contribution to the prob- 
lem of the 20th of July. The plotters 
were avowedly a small minority rep- 
resenting a socially limited stratum. 
What alternatives were there to their 
isolation—political, moral, tempera- 
mental—from the rank-and-file of the 


German people? The entire relation- 
ship of the resistance movement to 
the masses or even the armed forces 
is nowhere discussed. Equally im- 
portant, the impact of military de- 
feat, rather than a direct ideological 
opposition to Nazism, is scarcely rec- 
ognized as at least one major moti- 
vation of the revolt. 

The examples of the anti-Mussolini 
coup of July 1943, Germany’s 20th 
of July, and perhaps Argentina’s re- 
cent upheaval all point to a standard 
pattern in the composition of the 


inchoate coalition that can successful. 
ly challenge a contemporary authori- 
tarian regime: elements close to, but 
not entirely identified with, the apex 
of the system, and including military 
commanders as well as independent 
intellectuals. Such an approach might 
fruitfully have been explored further, 
Unfortunately, the author has limited 
himself to telling a fairly well known 
story that leaves one wondering 
whether his labors—undoubtedly sub. 
stantial and 
while. 


sincere—were worth. 





Rehearsal for a Masterpiece 


Jean Santeuil. 
By Marcel Proust. 
Simon & Schuster. 744 pp. $5.95. 


Hab THE decision been up to Mar- 
cel Proust himself, this book would 
never have seen the light. This in 
itself, however, is no reflection on its 
possible value. Had Kafka’s instruc- 
tions to his literary executor been 
followed. we would have been de- 
prived of some of his most remark- 
able works. It is curious to remem- 
ber. too. that among the compositions 
still in manuscript which Chopin 
wished to be destroyed at his death 
was the Fantaisie Impromptu, surely 
one of his most popular works. 

The most famous of such instances 
in history is that of Virgil. who, dur- 
ing his final illness. called for the 
cases containing the manuscript of 
his Aeneid with the intention of 
burning it. His precise directions to 
his literary executors. Varius and 
Tucca. were that they should not 
publish anything which had not been 
finished and given to the world by 
himself. It took a command from the 
Emperor Augustus himself to release 
the poem. 

These examples, if they prove any- 
thing, prove only that those people 
in France (cited by André Maurois 
in his preface) who argued thet 
Proust’s wishes in the matter of Jean 
Santeuil should be respected with- 
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out question may have been wrong 
and were certainly using a weak 
argument. 

But, having disposed of this 
starchy formality, the question still 
remains: Do we have here a freshly 
discovered masterpiece comparable 
to those I have mentioned? The an- 
swer is clearly no. What we have in 
Jean Santeuil is the work of a mas- 
ter which is mainly an abortive sug- 
gestion of the materials and form of 
his masterwork. It is likely to be of 
interest, therefore. less to the public 
at large than to the literary public 
(such as it is in our country), and 
perhaps not even to this literary pub- 
lic but to the still more limited world 
of scholarship in modern letters. 

The exhumation and_reconstruc- 
tion of the manuscript is the work of 
a French scholar. Bernard de Fallois. 
and to me the most curious thing 
about this edition is the imprint of 
the enterprising firm which it bears 
and the report of the large sum 
($10,000) paid for the American 
rights. One wonders what possible 
audience the publisher may have had 
in mind—perhaps those Book-of-the- 
Month Club buyers who some years 
ago received (as a dividend) a two- 
volume set of Remembrance of 


Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Professor of English, Brandeis U.: author, 
“The Proustian Vision,” “The Crippled Giant” 


Things Past. This set graces the 
shelves of many a home I have vis- 
ited. but remains largely untouched 
by human hand. 

But we must turn from such con- 
siderations to the work itself. Its gen- 
eral plan is the essence of simplicity 
and has a long tradition in the his- 
tory of the novel. Like Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter, for example, it begins 
with a chapter in which the author. 
writing in the first person, gives a 
circumstantial account of how the 
manuscript of the story came into 
his possession. Having established its 
origin, the fictitious narrative is then 
allowed to unfold in the third person. 
Except, then, for this opening chap- 
ter, we are left with the story of Jean 
Santeuil, objectively told. 

It is the story of his childhood, of 
his youthful development. of his 
first excursions into society. of his 
participation in the Dreyfus Case. of 
his temperamental conflict with his 
parents. and of sundry adventures 
that befall him. These things will all 
sound familiar to the readers of 
Proust’s great book, and if I add that 
the story of Jean Santeuil begins 
with his unease as a child over the 
good-night kiss of his mother, they 
may be under the impression that 
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what we have here is simply another 
(earlier) version of a story which 
they already know. 

A variation on the theme of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu is all 
that the publishers on the dust jacket 
and André Maurois in his preface 
lead us to expect. In a sense, of 
course, as I have said, this is justi- 
fied. Innumerable episodes and some 
of the principal 
Proust’s later novel—like Gilberte 
Swann and the Marquis de Saint- 
Loup—are recognizable under dif- 


characters of 


ferent names and disguises in this 
book. But, in another sense, this sort 
of description does an injustice to the 
new discovery, which at the same 
time contains both less and more 
than the greater work of Proust 
which we already have. 

Jean Santeuil is less than a mas- 
terpiece as the Parthenon is less than 
a temple. but what we have in the 
Parthenon are the ruins of what was 
once a temple, while in Jean Santeuil 
we have a quarry out of which a 
temple or cathedral (to use Proust’s 
metaphor for the end-product of his 
“architectural labors”) was later to 
be built. But we also have material 
here which was never used in the fin- 
ished work and which has great 
interest for us. 

The principal lack of this earlier 
work, so far as subject matter is 
concerned, is felt by the reader in 
the almost complete lack of uncon- 
ventional sexual episodes. Charlus 
is missing from the cast of charac- 
ters, and, if anyone had been in any 
doubt about his importance to the 
structure and success of the later 
book, the difference which is made by 
his absence should prove convincing. 
Charlus, it is agreed, is a fusion of 
Proust’s friend Robert de Montes- 
quiou and Proust himself. His fig- 
ure dominates the center of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, and the 
homosexuality which he represents 
laces its way through every part of 
that book. It has, in fact, been shown 
convincingly that the later book 
sprang originally from Proust’s in- 
tention to write an article for a news- 
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paper dealing with a sexual scan- 
dal at the court of Wilhelm II. 

It was only when he felt free, after 
the death of his parents, to release 
his thoughts upon this subject that 
Proust was prepared to fulfil himself 
as a writer. In this earlier book, his 
hands are still tied. Except for a few 
pages dealing with a wayward nun 
(probably transposed from an origi- 
nal male novice) and with the black- 
mail and suicide of a homosexual, the 
existence of the underworld of 
Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia Sexualis 
is hardly hinted at. 

But, if we feel that something has 
been lost on this ground, there are 
also distinct gains in other respects. 
The treatment of politics, and of the 
Dreyfus Case in particular, in Jean 
Santeuil is a distinctly new aspect of 
Proust. I do not mean that politics 
and the Dreyfus Case are completely 
absent from Proust’s later work. The 
case has an important part to play 
in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu., 
and in the person of the Ambassador 
Norpois we are admitted to a view 
behind the scenes of diplomacy. But 
there are chapters on politics in this 
new book which are entirely new and 
extremely interesting. The Dreyfus 
Case, instead of being glimpsed in- 
directly through its effect on various 
characters, is here reported directly, 
and so is a political crisis in the 
Chamber of Deputies which has no 
analogue at all in the later novel. 
Proust proves in these chapters that 
he could have become, among other 
things, a great journalist had he so 
wished or had he not been minded to 
become something better still. 

In the hero of Jean Santeuil, we 
recognize many of the characteristics 
of Proust himself. Here, for example. 
is a young man who has not been 
brought up in any religious belief 
(he does not add that the cause of 
this was that he came out of a mixed 
marriage between Christian and 
Jew) and for whom “literature con- 
stituted his sole belief.” It was to be 
one of the distinguishing marks of 
the mature Proust himself and one of 
the most potent causes of his influ- 


ence upon the drifting intellectuals 
of the Western world that for him, 
as for the Irish poet Yeats, “art had 
assumed the burden that had 
dropped from the shoulders of the 
priests.” This “religion of art,” as it 
has been called, expresses itself 
through those strange metaphors by 
which various objects in the real 
world are compared with artistic phe- 
nomena. To whom but to Proust 
would it have occurred to call the 
buzzing of flies “the chamber music 
Or to speak of a 
“fugue” of city housetops mounting 
into the sky? 

Here in Jean Santeuil, too. we 
have a vivid picture of the extraordi- 


of summer’? 


nary tolerance which Proust stood 
for all his life and which made him 
bend over backward to be completely 
fair to the views of his worst ene- 
mies. He goes to such lengths in this 
respect that occasionally we cannot 
help feeling that there was something 
masochistic in his attitude, but he 
vives us a credible explanation of it 
which makes it a sign of moral deli- 
cacv rather than masochism. 

“In our constant effort to be sin- 
cere,” he writes in Jean Santeuil, “we 
feel that we ought not to rely on our 
own opinions and range ourselves on 
the side of those whose opinions are 
the least favorable to our own atti- 
tude. If we happen to be Jews. we 
make a great point of trying to un- 
derstand the anti-Semite point of 
view; if we are believers in Dreyfus. 
we try to see precisely why it was 
that the jury found against Zola and 
the civil authorities cast a slur on 
the good name of the Scheurer- 
Kestners. It comes to us as a pleas- 
urable shock to be able to enthrone 
henceforward an idea _ previously 
expelled and humiliated because we 
lacked respect for what we genu- 
inely felt, when we read a letter writ- 
ten by Monsieur Boutroux [not a 
Jew] in which he states that anti- 
Semitism is abominable, and that 
Jews are just as good as Christians, 
or hear Monsieur Bertrand say that 
if the juries had had any breadth 
of vision at all they would have ac- 
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quitted Zola, or Monsieur Manau 
publicly pay tribute to the Scheurer- 
Kestners and the Trarieux.” 

But whatever else is true of Jean 
Santeuil, there should have been no 
pretense that it is a novel in any real 
sense of the word. Granted the form 
is the loosest that we have, still there 
is a minimal coherence and unity 
that seems to be required even of 
the most episodic of narratives. 
Proust at his best in A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu is digressive, but he 
is also beautifully patterned. Here 
the pattern is almost entirely lack- 
ing. and where it is present it is 
worked in awkwardly. Jean Santeuil 
is not merely digressive, it is positive- 
ly desultory. It leaps unaccountably 
from one point to another because it 
is not under the central control which 
governs Proust’s great composition. 

Jean Santeuil amply justifies the 
prediction of his “incomparable 
friend” Léon Daudet, who wrote in 
his memoirs at a time when Proust’s 
name was almost unknown to the 
world at large: “If he can manage 
to guide his steps, to control himself, 
to establish firmly his literary 
point of view, he will one of these 
days write on the margin of life it- 
self something quite extraordinary. 
All the material is within his reach.” 

Proust was, indeed, to become fa- 
mous as a great architect of literary 
form, but he had not yet reached this 
stage before 1900, when most of the 
present work would appear to have 
been written. So that what we have 
here is largely a collection of anec- 
dotes, character sketches, etc. It may 
be harder to sell to the public a col- 
lection of shorter pieces, like essays 
or stories, for example, than it is to 
sell a novel, but the plain fact is that 
it is no service to Proust to pretend 
that we have here much more than a 
miscellany by a writer of genius. In 
fact. we would have been better 
served by a very careful re-editing 
of the materials here that preserved 
those sections which are really new. 
which have no analogy in the later 
novel, and which are likely now to 
be lost to the view of all but the most 
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careful, complete and specialized stu- 
dents of Proust. 

Of course, what remains constant 
in all of Proust, from first to last, is 
his beautiful style. But this again is 
present only in shadowy form in the 
English translation, and for its full 
savoring requires a knowledge of 
the French text. We certainly have 
plenty of beautiful aphorisms, 
phrases and figures of speech in Jean 
Santeuil which might accomplish the 
conversion to Proustolatry of a read- 
er possessed of a sensitive ear for 
language. As an example of the 
short, sharp aphorism which is just 
as much a part of Proust’s equipment 
as the long, winding, serpentine pe- 
riods generally thought typical of 
him, I would choose a sentence which 
in French reads: “La vie n’est belle 
que de loin.” In the English of Ger- 
ard Hopkins, 


felicity turns into something that 


unfortunately, this 


reads: “Life is fair only when seen 
from a distance.” Such a rendition 
spoils the thing for me. “Fair” does 
not seem to be a well-chosen word, 
but it is hard to say if “beautiful” 
would have been better. And the ad- 
dition of “seen,” which is left to be 
understood in the French. slows the 
thought up. 

The winding, serpentine sentence 
based on the long-drawn-out epic 
simile which is so characteristic of 
Proust may not lose quite as much 
in its transition to another language, 
though the lack of grammatical co- 
herence is unpleasantly apparent in 
English but somehow difficult to 
notice in the original French: 

“The streets through which he 
walked again were the same as he 


remembered them, the shop-windows 
the same, behind which to the same 
counters, like shell-fish clamped to 
their rock and visible through a thin 
screen of water, the same men, ani- 
mated by the same vices, seemed as 
though permanently attached, leay. 
ing them only for a few hours each 
day to float as far as the Public 
Promenade, or to the harbor, and 
then making their way back; the 
same old life or the same old human 
beings, wearing slowly away in the 
enjoyment of the same old vices 
which would die only when they 
died, and every day could give them 
only the same old pleasure, vices and 
characters which nature had inm- 
planted in them until the moment 
should come when men and vices 
alike would wither up and drop to 
the bottom of the cemetery which 
boasted more inhabitants than the 
town.” 

There’s a perfect Proustian laby- 
rinth for you, grammatically speak- 
ing! And yet, if the guiding Ariadne- 
thread of good sense slips from you 
before you have reached the end of 
such a period, Proust is probably not 
for you. You would have to go back 
and re-read every sentence of his to 
grasp what he really means. 

Ironic reflections are suggested 
both by the publication and by the 
price paid for the American rights 
to Jean Santeuil and the contrast 
which these provide with the fate of 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. 
The publication of Proust’s true and 
finished masterpiece had to be sub- 
sidized by the author, because no 
publisher would risk the investment 
in it. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


Middle of the Night. By Paddy Chayef- 
sky. Directed and presented by Joshua 
Logan. At the ANTA Theater. 

The Ponder Heart. By Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov. From the story by Eu- 
dora Welty. Presented by the Playwrights 
Company. At the Music Box. 

Miss Julie and The Stronger. By August 
Strindberg. Adapted and directed by George 
Tabori. Presented by T. Edward Hambleton 
and Norris Houghton. At the Phoenix 
Theater. 

Repertoire on Saturday Nights. Directed 
by Saul Colin, Eugene Von Grona, Ilya 
Motyleff. At the Dramatic Workshop. 

The Admirable Bashville and Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets. By Bernard Shaw. Directed 
by Charles Olsen. Presented by Preston- 
Olsen. At the Cherry Lane Theater. 

Romeo and Juliet. By William Shake- 
speare. Directed by Brian Shaw. Presented 
by the Shakespearewrights. At the Jan Hus 
Auditorium. 


WOULD like here to note a number 
| of lively ventures off-Broadway. 
any of which will reward the visitor. 
But first two dull items on the gay 
white way command consideration 
by their stars and their continuance. 

Middle of the Night early utters a 
warning against soap opera and then 
disregards it for the rest of the eve- 
ning. This story of a middle-aged 
businessman in love with a young 
girl is the vehicle for the aging Ed- 
ward G. Robinson’s return to the 
stage. Robinson plays the business- 
man as though he would rather be 
Paul Muni playing a lawyer. How- 
ever one may respect the actor. one 
grows sleepy from the play long be- 
fore the middle of the night. 

The other Broadway play—in a 
Teverse of what FPA used to call 
“aptronymics”—is entitled The Pon- 
der Heart. Uncle Daniel actually 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Off-Broadway 


Fare Is Livelier 


does almost anything but ponder. 
He is all heart, in the sense that 
there is no manifest mind. Having 
been endowed by the author with 
love for humanity and endless funds, 
he potters around in his Southern 
town instead of in a home for the 
feebleminded. How in the name of 
Rip Van Winkle and Pudd’nhead 
Wilson this creature and his pur- 
poseless antics can continue fuddling 
on the stage may be explained by the 
fact that Lightnin’ struck once before 
on Broadway. But that slugaboy 
Lightnin’ turned out to be nobody’s 
fool. Even the O’Dowd, who when 
pixilated conversed with a_ six-foot 
rabbit named Harvey, managed to 
put over some sort of inebriate idea. 
Uncle Ponder merely manages to 
be played by David Wayne, which is 
not necessarily a sesame to success. 
But the play will appeal to all lovers 
of the comic-books. 

Off Broadway there is livelier fare. 
The Phoenix Theater, which caught 
its stride with Marcel Marceau and 
moved into genuine drama with Sam 
Jaffe in Elmer Rice’s The Adding 
Machine, is now providing a vivid 
evening of Strindberg. The Stronger 
is a shrewd tour de force, striking 
despite Ruth Ford’s lack of subtlety 
in the one speaking part. Miss Julie 
is a more solid study of a woman’s 
pride, humiliation and _ despair. 
Countess Julie is the one woman in 
Strindberg’s plays who is overcome 
by life; his others are more ruthless 
and successful in the duel of the 
sexes. But Viveca Lindfors makes 
Julie’s subjection travel a tense and 
poignant path. There is sound and 
vivid drama at the Phoenix. 


Any Saturday night at the Dra- 
matic Workshop, you can see a 
varied student production. The bill 
I saw offered American Blues by 
Tennessee Williams, and one-actors 
by Shaw and Pirandello. The Wil- 
liams sketches are as good as his 
longer plays; indeed, the Lady of 
Larkspur Lotion is kissing kin to 
the girls of the later dramas. The 
Shaw piece is an amusing spoof of 
marital attitudes and entanglements. 
And there should be more of Piran- 
dello on Broadway. 

There should also be more of 
Shaw, whose Dark Lady of the Son- 
nets and T'he Admirable Bashville at 
the Cherry Lane are highly amusing 
pieces, delightfully done. The first 
brings Shakespeare to a rendezvous 
interrupted by Queen Elizabeth, with 
crisp dialogue poking fun at the 
Bard of Avon. The second, based on 
Shaw’s novel Cashel Byron’s Profes- 
sion, the story of a prizefighter and 
a lady, in its style and form also 
makes a vigorous thrust at the ro- 
mantic drama. Shaw’s beloved-hated 
Shakespeare is given the works— 
both works—in a madcap and mock- 
romantic romp. 

Shakespeare himself is again han- 
dled with skill and taste at the Jan 
Hus House, where the production of 
Romeo and Juliet has all the fluidity 
and fire that youth and love can 
bring. The action swirls swiftly; nei- 
ther the romance nor the fun of the 
early moments is lost, though the 
monk who with cowl and candle 
gives us the Prologue words on the 
star-crossed lovers sets the more 
somber mood. The lovers lack what 
youth itself lacks—experience; but 
Robert Rietz as Romeo has a pleas- 
ing mien and a rich voice, and Car- 
lotta Sherwood makes Juliet every 
little inch a lass eager for life. The 
duels make us feel that they are 
actual fights, and judicious cuts 
speed the play to its poignant conclu- 
sion. Simply but with understanding, 
taste and dramatic power, Romeo 
and Juliet comes alive with the 
Shakespearewrights. Again the best 
of the season is off-Broadway. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





MENCKEN 


Mr. Bohn makes a few statements in his 
column on H. L. Mencken [NL, February 20] 
on which I would like to comment. 

To say that there is nothing anti-religious 
about being an atheist seems to me to be an 
absolute contradiction in terms. And when Mr. 
Bohn says that Mencken was not against re- 
ligion, he seems to me to directly contradict 
dozens of quotations from Mencken himself. 

My dictionary gives as the first definition of 
religion: “the worship of God or gods.” I doubt 
that Mencken was guilty of this at any time 
after early childhood, if then. When a man has 
spent his whole life openly declaring his aver- 
sion to religion, and has even arranged for the 
disposal of his earthly remains without re- 
ligious services, it seems absurd to try to 
make him appear religious. 

A man does not have to be religious to have 
friends who are, or friends who are members 
of the clergy. This business of using the words 
“religious” or “Christian” as synonyms for good, 
ethical or moral irks me no end. 

Fort Worth Jor Hopkins 


INDIA 


It may be, as G. S. Bhargava says in his ar- 
ticle. “Nehru Faces Trojan Horse” [NL, Feb- 
ruary 6], that in India, in the last two decades, 
the rich have become richer and the poor 
poorer. But it is difficult to imagine more ir- 
relevant statistics than those with which he 
attempts to demonstrate the point. 

Mr. Bhargava writes that “between 1932 and 
1951, incomes below 25.000 rupees ($5,500) 
fell from 81.9 to 65 per cent of the total taxable 
income, while incomes over a lakh of rupees 
(about $23,000) rose from 3 to 12.9 per cent 
of the total.” Then he refers to this as a “re- 
gressive pattern” that substantiates his state- 
ment as to the growing gulf between the rich 
and the poor. 

The fact is that the pattern is neither re- 
gressive nor progressive and, in the absence of 
certain other figures, proves nothing at all. 
For let us assume (after first suppressing an 
exclamation of surprise that everyone with an 
income of less than $5,500 is classified as poor 
in India) that the process outlined by Mr. 
Bhargava is continued to its ultimate conclusion. 
In other words, that the combined income of 
those receiving less than 25,000 rupees de- 
clines not to 65 per cent of the total income, 
but to zero per cent, and that the combined 
income of those receiving over a lakh of rupees 
increases not to 12.9 per cent, but to 100 per 
cent. Now, if there are very many Indians in 
the first group and very few in the second— 


and I am assuming, for the sake of simplicity, 
that there is no middle group—then it will 
certainly be true that most of the population 
is not only very poor, but utterly destitute, 
while a very few are rolling in wealth. But 
what if the proportions are reversed? To take 
the extreme example, what if there are no 
Indians in the first group and all of them are 
in the second group? In that case, poverty 
will have been abolished in India (and then 
some!), for everybody will have an income of 
at least $23,000 a year. 

I am inclined to doubt that this has hap- 
pened, even with Russian economic aid. 
Larchmont, N. Y. Hersert ABEL 


SOVIET CHALLENGE 


Reviewers are entitled to their idiosyncrasies, 
and I certainly have no intention of disputing 
Professor Robert Strausz-Hupé’s familiar de- 
fense (in his review of my book, The Pattern 
of World Conflict, NL, February 6) of the 
familiar proposition that Switzerland has a 
higher living standard than Yugoslavia. I would 
like to observe, however, that the relevant argu- 
ment in my book is concerned with a comparison 
between rates of economic growth in various 
parts of Eastern and Southern (not Western) 
Europe. From this the disagreeable conclusion 
emerges that (if we are to believe United Na- 
tions statistics) certain South European coun- 
tries are in danger of being overtaken eco- 
nomically by their Soviet-controlled neighbors, 
and that experience has already demonstrated 
the futility of relying on market forces to over- 
come obstacles to more rapid growth in such 
countries as Spain or Greece. 

It seems to me that this argument, if not 
original, is at any rate sufficiently provocative 
to call forth some defense of the /aissez-faire 
position from those who believe in its continued 
validity. I cannot suppress a certain disappoint- 
ment that Professor Strausz-Hupé, instead of 
tackling this issue, has contented himself with 
denouncing plans and planners in general. 

On a more ideological note, I would observe 
that, although critical of Keynesian liberalism, 
I did suggest that modern liberals and Socialists 
might perhaps discover common ground, pro 
vided they are able to rid themselves of the 
“welfare” shibboleth on the one hand and 
attachment to J/aissez-faire on the other. Pro- 
fessor Strausz-Hupé understandably is not inter- 
ested in this aspect of my argument, but I 
summarize it here for the benefit of readers who 
may be wondering why on earth a British 
Socialist, writing in 1955, should bother about @ 
hackneyed subject like planning. The answer is 
that we are all willy-nilly compelled to deal with 
boring and unpleasant topics which happen to 
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be relevant to what is going on in certain areas 
of Europe, Asia and Latin America. 
Incidentally, I nowhere suggested that we 
should “snatch their [the Soviets’] patent medi- 
cine” and dispense it under our own label. This 
insistence that the issue lies between Com- 
munism and laissez-faire is just the kind of 
thing which makes trans-Atlantic intercourse so 
dificult and at times so unrewarding. 
London G. L. ARNOLD 


LIBERALISM 


I would like to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion to Sidney Hook for his excellent article, 
“The Ethics of Controvery Again” [NL, Janu- 
ary 16]. It seems to me that there has been 
some serious confusion about what constitutes 
the “liberal” approach, with a tendency to 
equate liberalism with content rather than a 
continuum of method and content. 

After reading Plato’s Republic, some might 
consider Socrates a Communist and others may 
feel he was a reactionary. But who can con- 
sider him anything but a liberal? Is not a 
liberal one who is at all times seeking the truth 
to benefit his fellow man? 

Contrast Socrates with the Sophists. The 
latter’s main concern seemed to .be destructive; 
as Aristophanes said, “making the worse cause 
seem the better.” Socrates, to be sure, was 
also destructive where the prevailing beliefs 
of his time were concerned, but his ultimate 
desire was to be constructive. He was con- 
cerned about his fellow men; the Sophists were 
primarily absorbed in themselves. Socrates’ 
ability to rise above his own defensive needs 
and accept the needs of his fellow men seems 
to provide the key to his greatness. And in this 
respect he is truly the father of our whole 
liberal tradition. 

Down through the ages, liberals have been 
deeply concerned about their fellow men. This, 
it seems to me, is what separates the liberal 
from the pseudo-liberal. But as long as men 
are immature and ruled by their own petty 
needs, we are going to have men who claim 
to be liberal although they are not following 
the liberal approach. 

In my opinion, Sidney Hook is part of the 
great tradition of liberalism. But he will con- 
tinue in that tradition only by keeping a con- 
stant vigil on his whole perspective. None of 
us are immune from backsliding—-the important 
thing is to rec ognize it. And I am sure that 
Dr. Robert Maclver, who is under discussion 
mn Professor Hook’s article and who has been 
in the liberal tradition (as I define it) in the 
past, will retura to the fold. 

Los Angeles Wesster E. Cotton 
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as you’ve never seen it before! 
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57th St, West of 6th Ave. © JU 6-4448 
For your greater enjoyment see “Fantasia” from the beginning! 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
$1000 AWARD 





for an original 
STRING QUARTET COMPOSITION 


PURPOSE: 


To stimulate interest in American string quartet music 





RULES GOVERNING THE AWARD 


1. The composer must be an American citizen. 


2. The quartet should be written for two violins, viola and cello, and should be of 15 to 25 minutes’ 
duration. 


3. The composer must deliver one complete score and set of parts. 





4. Closing date, midnight May 1, 1956. No composition will be accepted after the foregoing date and 
time. 


5. No composition shall be submitted which has previously been published or performed at a formal 
concert. If the work has been performed, please list the circumstances. 


6. The name of contestants shall not appear on the composition, but the name shall be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope. On both composition and envelope shall be placed the composer’s nom de plume. 


7. Compositions will be judged by a jury whose names will be announced at a later date. 


8. Composers are assured that the Tamiment Institute will take the greatest possible care of manu- 
scripts, but the Institute cannot hold itself responsible in the event of loss and will accept composi- 
tions only with this understanding. 


9. If, in the opinion of the judges, no composition submitted fulfils their requirements, the Tamiment 
Institute reserves the right to make no award. 


10. Tamiment Institute reserves the privilege of having the Curtis String Quartet give the first per- 
formance of the winning work at the annual Tamiment Chamber Music Festival to be held June 1956. 


11, No one connected with the Institute or the Curtis String Quartet is eligible. 
12. Manuscripts must be sent by registered mail to: TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 EAST 15th STREET ° NEW YORK 3,N. Y. 


NOTE: Write for entry blank or call this announcement 
to the attention of an interested friend. 





1954 CONTEST WINNER: JOHN A. RILEY ... NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





"Chamber music offers the comp a di for his finest musical expression. Composers of the past have proved this by writing their 

best works for chamber music, and certainly our American composers should be encouraged by the recognition of their efforts in this field. 

Therefore, | am very happy to serve as a judge of the Tamiment Chamber Music Contest, which offers our composers encouragement and | 
| Fecognition and the winner a performance by the excellent Curtis String Quartet." 


—DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, in consenting to judge the 1954 contest 
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policy raised by the celebrated Quaker statement for the truth that led Prof. Charles Alan Wright, 
“Speak Truth to Power.” The debate has excited of the University of Minnesota Law School, to 
more comment than anything The Progressive exclaim, on reading this memorable debate: 
“Where, but in The Progressive, could this topi¢ 
CLIP OR COPY THE COUPON — MAIL TODAY even be mentioned, much less fully discussed by 
literate people?” 
Enclosed is $1. Enter a 5-months trial subscription to 
The Progressive and send "Is There Another Way?" FREE! W here, indeed? 


Read The Progressive during the momentous 
months ahead. You'll come to appreciate The 
Address Progressive’s gloves-off brand of reporting as # 
casts its spotlight on the conventions, the cam: 
City, Zone & State paigns, and the candidates. You'll enjoy the kind 
of independent coverage that has made The Pre 

410 W. Gorham St. gressive unique among American magazines. 
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